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Americanization is a large subject and one to be dealt with 
in a large way. For more than threescore years, before the begin- 
ning of the European war, the gates of America had been swinging 
wide open, admitting daily hundreds and sometimes thousands 
of European immigrants. No city, town, village, hamlet, or 
community but received one or more of these people. Many 
remained in the large seacoast cities or went into the larger interior 
cities, but each carried with him all his Europeanism. 

We, as Americans, paid very little attention to them. They 
were just foreigners, the “strangers within our gates,” and we 
felt no responsibility for them. We called America the great 
“‘melting-pot’”’ and were satisfied that all this raw material was 
going through the refining process and would come out as good 
Americans in time. But much of the raw material never got into 
the “melting-pot’”’ and has remained raw material with all its 
Europeanism. This is represented by thousands who live together 
in ‘‘colonies” in the congested sections of great cities, still holding 
to the language, customs, and manners they brought with them, 
and in some cases almost ignorant of the daily life of the so-called 
native American sections. This is true of all the large industrial 
cities. Even in our own city we have Russian, Greek, Bohemian, 
Lithuanian, and Italian sections. 

t Read before Nebraska Section of the English Council, Omaha, May 10, rg19. 
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In New York City these sections are distinctly defined, and 
there are people living in these “colonies” who believe that all 
of America lies between the East River and Broadway, and the 
Battery and Fourteenth Street. One authority says that the 
peculiarly industrial states and cities of the United States today 
include from 31,000,000 to 35,000,000 people native to Europe or 
of overseas parentage, who not only reflect European sentiments, 
but whose bond of sympathy with European elements and con- 
ditions is almost stronger than any that may join them with the 
people of America. Another writer says: ‘“‘We are also con- 
fronted with the significant fact that the man who engineered and 
carried out the political downfall of Russia did the work with 
plans which they had drawn and perfected in the United States, 
and the anarchism that has laid Russia low made its way across 
the Atlantic in an easterly direction. 

““More than 31,000,000 people who enjoy the liberty of America 
and yet know little or nothing of the individual responsibility of 
every true American for the maintenance of that liberty, who 
accept the substance of liberty without understanding its obligation! 
Is it any wonder they join in strikes and disturbances only too 
readily, under leaders as thoroughly European as themselves?” 

One writer asks, ‘‘What shall be done to bring these millions 
to know the real America, the idea as well as the place? For the 
country that could not long endure half free and half slave can 
hardly endure much longer two-thirds American and one-third 
European.” The answer is given in the word “ Americanization’’; 
that is, the use of one language and of the same ideals. 

Secretary Lane says, ‘Surely without violation of our funda- 
mental law we can find a way by which the nation can know that 
all of its people can talk and read our own language. I do not 
suggest federal control, but I would urge federal co-operation 
with the states toward definite ends.” He goes on to say, “‘ There 
is no one thing so supremely essential in a government such as ours, 
where decisions of such importance must be made by public opinion, 
as that every man, woman, and child shall know one tongue, that 
each may speak to every other and that all may be informed.” 

Our entrance into the war brought out some startling facts 
about non-English speaking and illiterate persons residing in the 
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United States. Of the 1,500,000 drafted men, 386,000 were either 
wholly illiterate or could not pass the tests. Of the 8,500,000 
immigrants and native illiterates over ten years of age, 5,500,000 
could not read or write English. Even in our own city, Omaha, 
they say there are 5,000 people who cannot read or write English, 
and English is the language of the United States of America! 
One has said, “‘To think in English is to think in American. How 
can a man think in the terms of a country whose language he does 
not read, write, or speak?’’ These facts and figures are appalling, 
but the situation is not hopeless. The remedy is in education. 

Is it not true that, until we were brought face to face with these 
facts, we American-born were as dense to the Europeanism in our 
midst as the foreign-born were to the meaning of America? The 
National Committee of Public Defense, however, by its work 
throughout the country has aroused us, and by the extension and 
establishment of Americanization schools is trying to bring these 
two elements together and remove the barriers of ignorance and 
misunderstanding. Commissioner Lubin, of California, says, ‘The 
immigrant comes to us with three handicaps—ignorance of our 
language, ignorance of our customs, and ignorance of our laws. 
Unless these handicaps are removed he becomes a menace to society 
and the state. By removing these handicaps, protecting and 
helping him, and finally by encouraging the development of latent 
racial and personal talents, he becomes a useful and valuable 
citizen.’ This is what we are trying to do in our free public 
night schools, or Americanization schools, so called. 

Before the European war our schools were constantly supplied 
by newcomers who had just arrived from overseas. Many of 
them were only “birds of passage” who stayed a short time and 
went on; some remained long enough to make a little progress, 
and others were regular and faithful in attendance and eventually 
dropped their Europeanism and became quite American. Since 
the war there has been almost no immigration, and we are now 
brought face to face with the foreigners who have lived in the 
country for a number of years but have never become American- 
ized. They have lived in their little communities, spoken the 
same language, and followed the same customs that they had in 
Europe. These are the people we must reach. It is the fathers 
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and mothers who must be Americanized. The state will take 
care of the children because they must attend school. We find 
then, that Americanization, like charity, must begin in the homes. 
But we cannot take the Kingdom of Heaven by violence. When 
we approach these people we find a great gulf of misunderstanding, 
because of language. They do not understand us or our motives 
at first, and we must win their confidence. When once they are 
made to understand that the schools are for them and that they 
are just as welcome as the children are, they can hardly believe it. 

In a ‘mothers’ room”’ in our school the past year we had 
twenty-five mothers. This meant twenty-five different homes 
touched by the school influence. Many of the women could not 
speak or read English when they entered the school, but they made 
wonderful progress. They were as delighted as children over their 
work and very grateful for the opportunities offered by the school. 
They all expect to be back in October. They will impart their 
interest and enthusiasm to their neighbors, and in this way the 
gulf will gradually be bridged and many more will come over into 
a broader sense of what America really is. In some communities 
the mothers are obliged to keep their children out of school to act 
as interpreters if they have business to attend to or have shopping 
to do. We need to reach these women. With the coming of 
universal suffrage they, too, will have the right to vote. We must 
bring them to the right ideals. For this reason our schools should 
be equipped so that it will be possible to teach domestic science, 
the household arts, and all that goes to make better homes, and 
improve the community. This is but one part, however, of 
Americanization. 

In our schools we have many classes and conditions of men 
and women, and different nationalities. We classify them as 
illiterates; those who cannot read or speak English; those who 
speak a little English but cannot read; those who read a little 
English but cannot speak; those who speak and read a little 
English; those who read and speak English fairly well; and those 
who are able to read and speak with some fluency. 

We must remember that the pupils in our evening schools are 
people who work. They come to us at the end of the day, often 
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tired and occasionally supperless. They do not expect a finished 
education in English, but they want a practical working knowledge 
of English that will help them in their work and business. In 
order of importance they are taught, first, to speak English, second, 
to read, and third, to write. 

The direct method, if it may be called a method, is used in 
teaching them. The training of the ear is very important, and 
so the teacher begins first by performing some act, and speaking 
the accompanying sentence, as, “I open my book.” She calls 
upon several pupils to perform the act and speak the sentence. 
The sentence is then written on the board and each pupil reads it, 
performing the act and then reading. After several sentences 
have been developed and read in this way, the pupils are asked to 
write them on paper. After this the words are taken separately 
and used as a spelling lesson. These lessons are kept on paper or in 
a notebook by the pupils and furnish something tangible for them 
to work on at home. The lessons given are based on the objects, 
acts, and experiences of daily life, and are intended to develop a 
speaking vocabulary as soon as possible. From these first exer- 
cises the lessons gradually increase in difficulty, and the pupils 
begin to read from a textbook, but the object is to help them to 
speak English and to understand it when someone else speaks; 
in other words, to develop a vocal and oral sense of English. This 
is the practical side of it, but added to this the teacher begins 
gradually to teach history, ethics, civics, and American ideals. 

As the work advances one can see a definite plan which un- 
folds step by step from the first simple exercises to the most 
advanced work, and this plan is the evolution of an American 
citizen. 

For many years there has been a law in Nebraska whereby an 
alien after taking out his “first papers’”’ was allowed to vote on any 
question. He had all the privileges of citizenship without being 
a citizen. A few years ago, during a presidential campaign, I was 
talking with a young foreigner who had been in our school about 
a year. He remarked with some condescension that he had not 
decided which candidate he would vote for as president, but that 
he intended to vote. And I, an American-born citizen, sat dumb 
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because I was not allowed a voice in the selection of the president 
of the United States, but the law gave him, an alien, that privilege. 
Last fall, be it said to the honor of Nebraska, this law was annulled 
and no alien can vote now until he has his full naturalization papers. 
The loss of this privilege has brought many foreigners to a realiza- 
tion of the fact that an alien with his “‘first papers” is not a citizen, 
and that he must study and prepare for citizenship before he is 
granted that privilege. When a man becomes naturalized, his 
wife also is naturalized by the same act, thus making two new 
citizens. ‘These are the people we want to bring into the schools, 
the fathers, mothers, older brothers and sisters, and other relatives. 
We want them to become American citizens, we are working toward 
that end; but one can see the wisdom of not dressing them in 
the clothes of citizenship until, through education and Americani- 
zation, they have become large enough for them. 

Someone asks, “‘Is it necessary to understand a foreign language 
in order to teach these people ?’’ No, it is not necessary, though 
it is sometimes helpful, but a teacher does need a large supply 
of that virtue that St. Paul names when he says, ‘Though I speak 
with the tongue of men and of angels.’”’ She needs boundless 
charity, broad sympathies, and a clear understanding, and she 
must be natural and sincere. When a foreigner meets these 
qualities, he responds at once to their influence and unfolds like a 
flower. As a rule his gratitude and appreciation know no bounds. 
You will find almost every night-school teacher an enthusiast over 
her work, because of the response she gets from the pupils and the 
appreciation they show. A bright young foreigner in our school 
once said to me, “I hear you use the word ‘appreciate.’ Will 
you tell me what it means?”’ I explained it to him the best I could. 
He thought a moment and replied, ‘Oh, yes, 1 know. It means 
you feel the favor.”’ And so it is with these people: they ‘‘feel the 
favor,” and are not afraid to express their appreciation. 

Americanization, even as we see it in Omaha, is a large subject, 
and in dealing with it we can touch only the high places. But 
perhaps enough has been said to show you that much is being done 
to lessen Europeanism and enlarge Americanism in Omaha, and 
to bring about that condition expressed as “One nation, one lan- 
guage, one flag.” 
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BETTER-ENGLISH CLUBS 





CLAUDIA E. CRUMPTON 
Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan 





The occasion of this paper is the suggestion made last February 
at the meeting of our National Council that we have Junior English 
Councils in imitation of the Junior Red Cross and similar organiza- 
tions. A request was made of me at the time that I formulate 
plans for this purpose to be considered and acted upon by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. 

In presenting the following I hope that none will consider me 
as leaning too far toward the characteristic American proneness 
toward clubs as expressed recently by a writer in the English Jour- 
nal to the effect that wherever two or three Americans are gathered 
together, forthwith an organization is effected with one as presi- 
dent, one as vice-president, etc.; or as implied in the story that 
when an Englishman was told by an American that in almost 
every community of the latter’s country there was a Browning 
club, the former replied, ‘‘We try to understand Browning without 
clubs”; nor would I have my readers consider me as advocating 
the organizing of English clubs except under favorable conditions 
and by teachers who are suited by temperament and who have at 
their command sufficient leisure for such work. 

The question of forming English clubs leads us back to that of 
the socialized recitation. One of the liveliest discussions of the 
National Council concerned this subject about two years ago. 
After varying opinions were expressed, one advocating the teacher’s 
being wholly in the background, and another the contrary, upon 
the chairman’s requesting all who had used some kind of socialized 
recitation within the past year to rise, most of those present stood. 
In the minds of several of us this question and that of its corollary, 
the project, was settled then once for all. 

As I have studied the organizations, the Boy Scouts, which has 
a world-wide membership of 2,000,000, the Girl Scouts, which 
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numbers in America 60,000, the Camp Fire Girls, which numbers in 
America 100,000, the Woodcraft League of America, the Federated 
Boys’ and Girls’ Clubs of our government, which number in mem- 
bership 529,723, and others, all of these organizations compara- 
tively young, and when I see what results they have produced, it 
is amazing to me that we teachers of English are only beginning to 
utilize this means of instruction and guidance. Certainly such a 
method is in keeping with what we are striving for in modern 
education—definite attainments, social development, leadership, 
creativeness. 

The advantages accruing from club work, to state them more 
fully, are evidently the following: (1) It appeals to the imagina- 
tion. Is not the fact that the Chicago riot of last summer involved 
largely boys and young men between the ages of twelve and twenty 
indicative of unsatisfied craving for adventure? Do we teachers 
not come daily upon such instances as these: several of our ninth- 
grade boys of Northwestern High School told me last year that 
they were interested in reading the newspaper only for its accounts 
of robberies and thefts; one eighth-grade boy wrote in a letter, ‘‘If 
I had my way, I’d blow up every schoolhouse in the country and 
go away to work on a boat”? (2) It uses the creative faculty 
more extensively than other means do. (3) It utilizes the play 
spirit. (4) It develops self-government and leadership. (5) It 
secures comradeship among pupils, and between pupil and teachers. 
(6) It satisfies a boy’s or a girl’s desire to do things. Ex-President 
Charles Eliot has said that education is a process of observing, 
comparing, doing. It is often possible, as several club leaders 
have observed, to reach the child who is not touched by books 
through an opportunity to do—to do such things, for instance, as 
filing papers, arranging pictures or posters, keeping the class 
library in order, arranging exhibits, planning programs, even help- 
ing with the class records. This winter I found two boys one 
afternoon disputing as to who should enjoy the privilege of being 
librarian while the other attended the most exciting football game 
of the season. Another day I came upon a boy, not particularly 
interested in books, who insisted upon remaining alone in the 
classroom until six o’clock to rearrange the speech posters. (7) It 
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reproduces life in miniature. Is it not agreed generally today that 
English instruction has a fertile soil only when life-situations are 
reproduced within the classroom ? 

For immediate suggestion we have in many English depart- 
ments well-developed clubs. In some instances, the club includes 
the whole department, as in Cass Technical High School, Detroit. 
Mr. Certain’s plan is as follows: The Council is composed of units, 
the Freshman class, etc., each unit having representatives in the 
executive body. Each month the representatives visit the classes 
of their respective units and choose the projects (the classes have 
monthly projects) suitable for the monthly programs of the units. 
During the week of meetings, there are interclass programs repre- 
senting the various projects. Once or twice a year the whole 
department assembles for a general program. At the meetings 
the audience, by previous agreement, comment in writing upon 
desirable attainments on the part of those speaking, or reading, 
or acting. 

A club may be limited to a class, as in the case of a notable 
club in Detroit several years ago, which directed its interests 
toward debating. The leader of that club tells me that the boys 
of that class, eighth grade, were so interested that they retained 
the club afterward with the result that the members became some 
of the leading men of Detroit. At Northwestern High School the 
senate is the Senior class in English, really a debating club during 
the second semester. 

Several speech clubs have arisen as a result of the Speech 
Movement interest. The most firmly established club of this kind 
is the Speech Improvement League of Eastern District High 
School, Brooklyn, New York, under the direction of Miss Rachel 
Ditthridge. There are four divisions, called speaking clubs, with 
a committee representative of all, who have charge of general 
activities, such as the semiannual observance of Speech Week. 
The Correct English Club of the High School, Portland, Maine, 
organized last February under the direction of Miss Lilla A. 
Stetson; consists of active and associate members and meets dur- 
ing the class period twice a month. It has the following com- 
mittees: research, exposition, fiction, rhymes, art, dramatics. 
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The classes of Miss Maude F. English, Junior High School, 
Washington, D.C., have organized separate Better-English Clubs. 
In the beginning, through class discussions there were evolved 
written statements in each class as to name of the club, aims, rules, 
individual needs in speech of classmen. ‘‘Our ultimate aim,” 
writes Miss English, “‘is to have each class write and act an original 
play, the best to be repeated next fall to start the new drive.” 

For the sake of co-ordination of activities and the general pro- 
motion of English clubs, we should have ultimately a system 
similar to that of the Boy Scouts and other such organizations. 
In order to secure the best results, we may use many suggestions 
from the common experiences of these bodies. 

Age.—The most active members are the adolescents, 12-15, 
15-18 years of age. In answer to demands, however, in several 
instances, there are groups above 18 and below 12, neither being as 
closely supervised as the ages mentioned above. Certainly we 
would not lose the advantage which many educators have prized 
as gained through Speech Week, an intermingling of the teachers 
in the several school units and therefore better mutual under- 
standing. Nor would we exclude the elementary unit, which 
represents about 75 per cent of our public-school enrollment. 

Aims.—In every case there is a general statement of aim and 
there are certain levels of attainment whereby one obtains his 
rank. The Boy Scout, for instance, promises to do his duty to 
God and his country and to obey the scout law, to help other 
people at all times, to keep himself physically strong, mentally 
awake, and morally straight. He advances by certain attain- 
ments from the rank of tenderfoot to second class, and thence to 
first class. Moreover, for advanced members in almost all of 
these organizations, recognition is made of the differing lines of 
interest by the awarding of merit badges for attainment in one or 
more of about forty pursuits. Ernest Thompson Seton in the 
manual of the Woodcraft League of America presents very definite 
tests in nature-study, angling, bird-lore, etc., many of them formu- 
lated by such persons as Burroughs, van Dyke, Frank Chapman. 
We of the National Council have the means for such formulation 
of aims in the reports of the Committee of Thirty and the Com- 
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mittee on Economy of Time. We have an incidental suggestion 
from the Junior Civic and Industrial League under the supervision 
of the Commercial Club of Lincoln, Nebraska. For the boys and 
girls of that club, the school and employers have planned an 
efficiency test which includes the following requirements in English: 
(1) ability to write a good business letter of one ordinary page in 
legible hand without error in spelling; (2)ability to express him- 
self in courteous, yet concise and business-like terms to his employer 
and business associates. 

Organization.—The general plan seems to be that of having a 
captain or guardian subject directly to the national headquarters, 
the group in each case comprising twenty or thirty members. 
This group is subdivided into two or three groups with represen- 
tative leaders who serve each a month at a time. A charter for 
the year is issued to each general group. 

Ceremonials, badges, emblems, etc.—All these materials make a 
tremendous appeal to the youth of our country. Someone has 
remarked that the name “‘scout”’ has in itself drawn to the organi- 
zation many a boy. The observances of Speech Week, with their 
spies, detectives, mythological and legendary characters and other 
make-believes, and the popular projects such as the International 
Travel Club, will furnish much as a basis for our building in this 
respect. 

Finances.—Most of the organizations are supported by the 
fees of the units of twenty or thirty (from $3 to $5 per year) and 
the emblems, etc. 

In sum, I would suggest for consideration and action by the 
Council the following plan: (1) that a department for English 
Clubs be opened in the English Journal as soon as practicable, for 
exchanging experiences of those who have organized and are 
organizing clubs; (2) that upon the experience of the teachers 
interested thus, after a few months, or a year or two, the Council 
through a committee formulate a general system incorporating what- 
ever suggestions given above and otherwise might seem advisable. 

Whether we are modest or ambitious in this our new venture, 
we shall in a measure at least be meeting the interests of youth. 


Ripe for exploits and mighty enterprises. 
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TEACHING CHILDREN TO CHOOSE 





FANNIE M. CLARK 
Rozelle School, East Cleveland, Ohio 





Two years ago I had the opportunity of supplementing my 
education by acting as chaperon to a group of girls on a “‘ vacation 
trip.”’ The experience taught me many things, one of which seems 
a propos of my point here. It was our plan that, when we stopped 
at a hotel or restaurant conducted on the 4 Ja carte or cafeteria 
plan, the girls should, with a few restrictions, order each her own 
meal and pay each her own score. This was intended for the girls’ 
education; it reacted as well for my own. One of the girls was the 
daughter of the very sensible mother who insists on ‘‘only whole- 
some food for young folks.” In her reaction against her mother’s 
very wholesome diet, our Mary would have dined on nothing but 
dessert had she had unrestricted choice. Another one of the crowd, 
a girl of thirteen, was suffering her first experience away from her 
mother. For her to decide what she should eat was a constantly 
recurring trial until, in her distress over the necessity of choice, 
poor little Roxanna would have gone hungry had not our Martha 
taken the responsibility on her slender but capable and experienced 
shoulders. Martha was trained in the making of decisions for 
herself and others, and gave her orders with a quiet dispatch which 
was a lesson to her chaperon as well as to her companions. 

We of the English faculty, like the devoted and painstaking 
mothers of many Roxannas, or the sensible mothers of many 
Marys, have prepared and served our careful and wholesome diet 
and placed it before our charges, often, in our thoughtful anxiety, 
premasticated by footnotes and predigested with analyses. They 
take the literary nourishment offered docilely enough, not because 
they enjoy it necessarily, but because they take it for granted that 
it is somehow for their good, like graham bread and Irish potatoes. 
Then when left to their own choice, they, like Roxanna, appalled 
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by the unaccustomed necessity of choice, go mentally hungry 
unless by some happy chance a literary Martha takes charge of 
them and with a “Try this” or “Read that” gives them the train- 
ing that we should have given; or like Mary, reacting against too 
much wholesomeness, they devote themselves entirely to the frothy 
and too often indigestible dessert furnished by the popular novel 
and story magazine. Happily, however, the mothers of Martha 
are increasing in number among the guardians of our literary taste. 

We do not propose, nor is it in our province, to discuss at any 
length here the methods we have used to present our subject. 
Undoubted it is, however, that the change of aim will necessitate 
a radical change of method as well as of material. The anatomical 
dissection—I had almost said vivisection—of our masterpieces is 
going out of fashion; and with the passing of the “literary 
analysis” let us hope fervently for the knell tolling the demise of 
the “‘examination” in literature. Strange that one should think 
of examining his fellow on such a subject, is it not? You read 
together a great piece of literature, hear together a wonderful 
symphony, or stand together before a beautiful painting, and, 
feeling thrilled with appreciation, you turn to your neighbor for 
his sympathy. ‘‘Isn’t that splendid?” you whisper, but he regards 
you critically. ‘Quiz on it tomorrow, third period,” he replies, 
‘and it will be stiff.” Yes, you can depend on its being “‘stiff,”’ 
for we have grown remarkably clever in this unique art of devising 
examination questions on the masterpieces. Is it any wonder that, 
before a pupil begins a piece of work for class study, he knows he 
will not like it? The finer the passage, the clearer the argu- 
ment, the keener the humor, the tenderer the pathos, the more 
justified is he in his anxiety as to what question will be concocted 
about it in the “test.” How many of the books which you read 
for pleasure in the “harmless enjoyment” of your leisure would you 
care to be examined over? I confess that my leisure would cease 
to be either harmless or enjoyable flavored with such anticipation. 
If any proof were necessary that we need something of a drastic 
change in method, it might be made by a most daring experiment. 
If one were to select the most popular and sensational novel avail- 
able and teach it exactly as we have, some of us, been wont to teach 
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the literature which we hope is to be the lure to tempt our pupils 
to better reading, would the novel remain, think you, any more 
popular than we have made The House of Seven Gables or Silas 
Marner ? 

Nevertheless, however we may change our mode, even though 
we bid farewell to analyses, examinations, and stylistic technical- 
ities, the fact remains that we must make very material changes 
in the “what” as well as in the “how” of our course. Just what 
these changes shall be will depend on what we recognize as the aims 
toward the accomplishment of which we are going to strive. Sup- 
pose we are correct in our statement that our aim is twofold: to 
present literature as the record and interpretation of human life, 
and to train our pupils to judge for themselves its value and 
message. The flexibility of program for which we have argued 
in the preceding paragraphs will tend toward the satisfaction of 
the second purpose. To accomplish the first aim will mean that 
the literature taught will need to include much more modern 
work than it has done in the past. Human life, of which literature 
is the record and interpretation, did not cease with the death of 
Shakespeare or of Scott, nor with that of Hawthorne or of Irving. 
It is not necessary nor is it advisable, as we have seemed to suppose, 
to wait until a man be dead, and long, long dead, before we attend 
to his message. There are undoubtedly some writers living whose 
works will survive the crucial test of time. Undeniably there are 
many more whose work is essentially of today only, but whose 
message is very real and vital to the people who are also of today. 
The world of today is interested more immediately in the great 
problems which today and tomorrow have to solve, and there is an 
ever more urgent demand for contemporary literature dealing with 
those problems. Whether we like it or no, that demand must 
be met. 

To many of our faculty of English teachers this demand, and the 
necessity of satisfying it, is cause for grave apprehension. What 
is to become of our ‘‘classics’”’? Perhaps that apprehension is 
only natural, since teachers of English have been so long trained 
in the ‘‘classics’”’ that these “‘classics’” have become to them 
very much like the Bible, for the safety of which the rise of modern 
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science caused such unnecessary fears. Just what is meant by the 
term is, perhaps, a little vague. Once, partly for my own amuse- 
ment and partly to help defend myself when charged with possessing 
iconoclastic tendencies irreverent to the sanctity of the long- 
established, I asked of an especially wide-awake class of eighth- 
graders this question: “‘What do you understand by the classics 
in literature?’’ Among other enlightening answers I received 
these two: this from the son of a college professor of English, 
“‘Classics are books your fathers give you and you keep them to 
give to your children”’; and this from a quiet, conscientious girl 
with “future teacher’ written large upon her anxious brow, 
“Classics are those great pieces of literature considered worthy 
to be studied in English classes of high school or college.”” Need 
I emphasize my point further by asking why you are, why I am, 
teaching—well, two-thirds of the English in our curriculum? Is 
it from judgment or from tradition ? 

It may even be true that we have been guilty of a certain 
hypocrisy—a perfectly unconscious hypocrisy, doubtless—in regard 
to our personal attitude toward this question of contemporary 
literature versus the classics. Is it not possible that some of us 
have been posing a bit, or aping the pose of the consciously “ high- 
browed,” one of interest in nothing except the strictly classic and 
of infinite scorn for anything approaching the popular? Why not 
be sincere? This pose is doing not a little toward defeating the 
accomplishment of the very object we hope to attain. We are 
anxious to act as literary advisers to these young friends of ours, 
but they are—we have made them—frankly skeptical of our ability 
to read anything which they consider readable. The English 
teacher is a “high-brow,”’ they reason, for she declaims against 
“modern trash”; therefore anything she recommends may safely 
be condemned unread. We have their unbounded pity because 
our interests are so limited by our profession that we cannot enjoy 
anything “‘real.”” They may be amazed, almost shocked, but they 
will be delighted, nevertheless, to find that the English teacher 
can laugh at Penrod and Daddy Long-Legs and enjoy re-reading 
The Virginian; and they will be more ready to believe that other 
things she recommends may be worth at least a trial. 
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Then let us face the question frankly and with open mind, 
confessing that, by fault of method or material or both, we have 
failed to a great extent to reach in our literature classes the aims 
we recognize as ideals. Someone has epitomized our fundamental 
mistake by saying that, instead of ‘‘starting where the child is and 
leading him where we want him to go,” we have “started where 
he is not and have attempted to lead him where he does not want 
to go.” Very clearly, then, our first step must be to find out just 
where in the literary world the child is. Our psychological advisers 
agree that especially in the early ’teen age is the bent of the social 
and moral nature determined by influences of environment. 
Investigation shows, too, that a vast amount of reading is done 
during these years. There, then, is our opportunity and our obliga- 
tion; for then, if ever in his life, the child reads; then his taste is 
most omnivorous; and then, if ever, must he be taught how to 
read and what to read. Since children in their early ’teens are 
found in the seventh, eighth, and ninth grades of school, a study of 
the reading tastes of the pupils of these grades has seemed to be profit- 
able. It was our desire to discover the type of reading done by 
choice, unprejudiced and undirected, rather than to determine 
the scope of reading done; so instead of asking for a complete list 
of books read, we asked for the favorite one and for the reason of 
the choice. Over one thousand answers were examined. We had 
hoped for a larger number, but the irregularity of conditions 
during the fall term probably accounts for the fact that only half 
of the cards sent out were returned. These, however, were rather 
widely distributed as to territory covered and diversity of com- 
munity, coming as they did from “ East, West, and New England,” 
from college town, manufacturing center, rural community, and 
large city. 

The overwhelming choice was, of course, fiction. Except for 
the new war books—Empey’s, Depew’s, Private Peat’s, Rhymes 
of a Red Cross Man, Who Goes There?, The Big Fight, and others, 
which really belong in a class by themselves—except for these, 
only seven pupils of the entire number reporting cited as their 
favorite a book not fiction. Two boys preferred Stoddard’s Lec- 
tures, one of them because his “highest ambition in life is to travel 
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and these books give one an idea where to go”; besides, they 
are “‘easy out-loud reading.’’ The National Geographic Magazine 
was the favorite of a twelve-year-old boy who does ‘“‘not read 
books.” A young Jewish boy’s choice of The Young Man Entering 
Business, and the choice of two others, Panama, Past and Present 
and How the World Is Governed, were interesting as possible indica- 
tions of prevocational interest. So also were the preferences of 
two boys, decidedly overage for their grades, who chose books on 
electricity, The How and Why of Electricity and Young Electrician’s 
Handbook. The latter boy had, he said, read a number of books 
on electricity, but this one he knew “‘most by heart.’’ He later 
wrote me a letter which sent me scurrying to higher authorities for 
a translation of language too technical for my intelligence. (That 
sixteen-year-old boy is in a seventh grade. Is it too much aside 
from our subject to remark the sinful economic waste there ?) 

The practically universal choice of fiction might at first seem 
cause for alarm, might seem to indicate that our literary taste was 
inclined to be frivolous. We must remember, however, that the 
questionnaire asked only for the favorite, not for the entire, bill of 
fare. Most children and many adults chose as their favorite dish 
a dessert rather than a staple, but that does not necessarily mean 
that they subsist entirely on ice-cream and plum pudding. After 
all, need a preference for fiction worry us? Is there, then, no real 
good to be obtained from the reading of fiction? At the least it 
affords recreation and entertainment; at the highest it interprets 
life-problems in such a way as to give us a philosophy of life that 
is surely character-forming. In between the least and the best 
are graded values—of history, of geography, of current opinion, 
of ideals, and a knowledge of peoples, places, and times surely not 
worthless. 

The range in choice of favorite fiction was wide, and varied 
from Elsie Dinsmore and Tom Swift to Les Misérables, with, it 
seemed, everything in between. ‘The reasons given for the choices 
were intensely interesting, and more enlightening than the choices 
themselves. They served as a guide in making some sort of a 
generalization and classification of the material. Among the large 
classes into which they might be divided are those who prefer the 
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book of their choice because “‘it is exciting,” because of its “adven- 
ture”’ or its “‘mystery,” because “it taught a good lesson,” “‘it had 
so many interesting characters,’ or because “‘it was about a boy 
or girl of my own age.”’ Frequently there is in the choice or com- 
ment an illuminating flash of personality which is delightful. A 
little city girl writes of The Girl of the Limberlost, “‘T liked it because 
it seemed so real; some of the things she did I often wanted to do.”’ 
A girl of fifteen recommends The Prisoner of Zenda because “the 
characters are so wonderful, the plot is so interesting, and the love 
is so beautiful that it is almost sad”; then adds delightfully, 
retrieving herself from the charge of sentimentality, ‘‘The fights are 
especially to my liking.” Another girl likes David Copperfield 
because it seemed so real. ‘‘When I was reading it,’ she says, 
“everything else I did was like a dream, and I felt as if I would be 
wakened up by Betsy Trotwood.”” The comments on The Harvester 
are very interesting for the reason that in no case does the romance 
or the mysticism seem to have been the impressive part of the story, 
as it probably would be to an adult. A girl writes of it, “‘Every- 
thing on the landscape is made more interesting to me.”” Another 
recommends it to anyone who likes books “with a variety of move- 
ment, some exciting, some smooth.”’ A boy of twelve likes it 
because he also is ‘‘a raiser of herbs,’’ and an older boy says, “I 
like this book because I like the open; I like to work in the soil.” 
I felt that I should like to become personally acquainted with the 
twelve-year-old whose ‘‘blood boils” over the story of Kazan, 
which is, he says, a “very good book for boys with real red blood 
in their veins.”” These are but examples that might be multiplied 
by the score if time and space permitted. 

Among the girls, stories of other girls were popular, especially 
if there was a moral somewhere about it, ‘‘a fine character” or 
“‘a good lesson.”’ The introspective and, to us, sentimental 
somehow fits the temperament of many girls of the early ’teen 
age, while to boys of the same age the expression of feeling is abhor- 
rent, almost indecent. In no case was a boy found to commit 
himself to a “girls’ book” of this type. A great many girls, on 
the other hand, frankly prefer boys’ books. One girl wrote 
apologetically, ‘‘Maybe I’ve been unfortunate in my choice of 
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girls’ books but so many of them seem sickly to me.” She evi- 
dently had not yet reached the moralizing age. Another girl 
writes, ‘Boys’ books like this one [Captains Courageous] have so 
much more pep.” In the first thirty, arranging them in the order 
of their popularity, scarcely one-fifth were “ girls’ books,” although 
Pollyanna topped the list with 8 per cent of the total choices— 
by a vote entirely “suffrage.” Tom Sawyer was second, with 6 per 
cent, and Treasure Island third with 4, about two of the 6 and one 
of the 4 per cent being girls’ choices. The Girl of the Limberlost, 
Huckleberry Finn, Little Women, “Tom Swift Series,’’ Anne of Green 
Gables, Over the Top, Freckles, and Tarzan of the Apes followed, 
ranging from a little more to a little less than 3 per cent. The 
others of the first thirty in order of popularity were: “Boy Allies 
Series,’ Just David, When a Man’s a Man, The Secret Garden, 
“Rover Boy Series,” The Last of the Mohicans, “ Camp Fire Girl 
Series,”’ “Boy Scout Series,’’ Penrod, The Harvester, Private Peat, 
Captains Courageous, The Crisis, Heidi, The Boarded-up House, The 
Lost Prince, Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm, The Call of the Wild, The 
Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come. That will give some idea of 
the range of choice if we remember that neither the best nor the 
poorest books chosen as favorites are found on the list of the most 
popular. A surprising number of pupils were reading, apparently 
with understanding, books like Les Misérables, Ben Hur, and 
The Fair God; and fully 60 per cent of the books read were books 
to be found on approved lists selected by schools or libraries for 
outside reading—two very encouraging facts which served to 
counterbalance some other discoveries which the cards made. 
Boys’ literature is by their own request a literature of action, 
of adventure. Sometimes, unfortunately, this craving for adven- 
ture is satisfied by the “paperback.” More often and more 
unfortunately it is satisfied by the “series.” I say more unfor- 
tunately because the danger of the “series” drug habit is the 
greater, being the more insidious; just as the danger that a young 
mother will dope her child with paragoric is greater than the danger 
that she will dose it from a bottle red-marked ‘‘Poison.”” These 
books, the series, are the patent medicines of literature, masquerad- 
ing as beneficial but making little dope-fiends of their users. Not 
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only is the number of pupils addicted to this habit alarming, but 
doubly apalling is the ever-increasing amount of the stuff one finds 
on the market. The cards of course showed this, but one has 
only to step into the juvenile section of any bookstore to prove it 
tohimself. Try to purchase a gift for some small nephew or godson 
and see how these books are forced upon you with the insistence 
that they are ‘‘what the boys all call for.” There are Rover Boys 
and Motor Boys, Aeroplane Boys and Submarine Boys, Boy Scouts 
and Boy Allies, Young Trailers and Tom Swifts, with their feminine 
counterparts, Litile Colonels, Camp Fire Girls, Elsie Dinsmores, 
etc., apparently ad infinitum. I actually found on the card of 
a thirteen-year-old girl this comment on Elsie Dinsmore: “ Inter- 
esting and educating. There is about forty of them and I have 
read them all.’”’ I did not know whether to throw up my hands 
in horror or to wring them in despair. Imagine wallowing 
through forty volumes of such slush and living to call it “‘edu- 
cating”! My distress was as keen but not quite so hopeless when 
I read on another card, “‘I recommend Elsie Dinsmore because it 
is such a sweet and touching book for young girls.”” For I really 
think the day is passing when very many girls will confess a taste 
for quite such sickly sweetness and touching tenderness as the 
Dinsmore type. There is, in fact, healthy indication of a reaction 
against the girls’ series. On several cards note was made of the 
fact that one of a series, usually the first, was well liked but the rest 
were disliked ‘‘because of their sameness.”’ ‘Her character,” 
writes one girl of Anne of Green Gables, “was so refreshing and 
different that I was sorry the author had to make her grow up and 
all the rest of it. It spoils a story to add so many sequels.” We 
may yet hope for a similar distaste to develop among the boys. 
Nevertheless, however greatly I deplore the prevalence of the 
“‘series’”’ disease—and I assure you that I am as thoroughly awake 
to the seriousness of the situation as is the Brooklyn librarian 
whose interesting diagnosis of the case appeared in the Journal 
last year—yet I am far from advising anything so drastic as a 
surgical operation. If I were to act as literary physician, I believe 
I would incline to homeopathy rather than surgery. After all, 
people’s ideas of what constitutes badness in books is as different 
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as the people themselves. In my catalogue there are many worth- 
less books, vicious merely as all waste is vicious, but few actually 
bad books that a pupil is likely to run across. Even sensational 
stories often have some moral qualities—unflinching endurance 
of pain, resolute determination, and strength of any type are values 
even in desperado, pirate, or adventurer. In the little college 
town where I received my careful upbringing stands an old barn, 
the hay loft of which was once the scene alike of thrilling amateur 
acrobatics and complicated domestic affairs, and whose low sloping 
eaves later formed a naturally screened shelf for the private library 
whose circulation was only among the trusted few who knew the 
countersign. From what harm the readers of that library were 
spared only the guardian angel of childhood knows. What lessons, 
albeit embryonic, of strength, endurance, and courage we received 
I myself never realized until in a retrospect of later years some of 
these tabooed heroes stood forth in vivid bas-relief. I am frank 
to confess that much of the pleasure of the hayloft library came 
from the fact that it was forbidden; for not all of Eve is buried 
just outside Eden, and the fruit of the tree is still more tempting 
if it is forbidden us. There had been, you understand, in our 
mothers’ careful censorship of our reading an unsuccessful attempt 
at a cure by surgery. The salvation or damnation of all haylofters 
lies in the ability, however it be developed, to assimilate the good 
and cast off the bad. That we English teachers have not in the 
past given ourselves the task of developing this ability is our 
disgrace. If instead of lifting our hands in horrified “Let it alone!” 
we had long ago applied ourselves to finding out how we could use 
the craving for this undesirable matter as a physician uses the 
symptoms of disease to discover to himself the conditions to be 
remedied, we should have discovered what better literature we 
could have prescribed to produce the same results; and, like good 
homeopaths, giving our prescription in whatever small doses seemed 
advisable, we might long ago have effected a cure. At the same 
time that the hayloft library was in circulation we were listening 
with equal interest to mother, whose custom it was to read aloud 
in the evenings from Dickens, Scott, and Cooper. Whatever per- 
manent injury was avoided, and whatever cure was effected, the 
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credit is due to the homeopathic remedy rather than to the surgery 
attempted. If by their own vote boys demand action and adven- 
ture, let us see from their own recommendation what there is to 
offer: books by Doyle, Dumas, Kipling, Marryat, Connelly, 
Cooper, Stevenson, Jules Verne, Jack London, and scores of others 
of whom you and I, orthodox English teachers as we have been, 
have never heard. 

Let me recommend to you the use in your own classes or schools 
of these “‘outside reading cards.” It will surprise you to find what 
revelations can be made by these little slips—revelations of the 
thoroughness or the lack of it that has characterized the previous 
training in the technicalities of expression, revelations of the power 
of observation developed, of habits of mind, of methods of study, 
to say nothing of the revelations of character and personality, of 
realself. At the beginning of the term the best introduction I have 
been able to find to individual or to class, to temperament or to 
intellect, is the first card, which answers the two questions of the 
questionnaire: “What is your favorite book ?”’ “Why do you recom- 
mend it ?”’ It was worthy of note in studying the cards that where 
the best type of reading had been done the comment was more 
thoughtful and more carefully expressed. The poorer the choice 
of reading the more indifferent proved to be the comment and the 
more negligent the form; even the handwriting seemed to cor- 
respond in character to the character of the reading done. It 
was an illustration of the truth of the statement: ‘“‘Show me what 
a man reads, and I'll tell you what he is.” 

A study of the various methods by which the outside-reading 
problem is being solved in the different schools over the country 
would be interesting and valuable just now, it seems to me; espe- 
cially if in some way an indication could be found of the measure 
of influence the school is exerting on the choice of books. Besides 
the filing of the ‘‘outside-reading cards” which is in connection 
with the class work, it has been my custom in the past to ask the 
pupils in my classes to keep a record through the year of ail the 
reading that they do, if possible with a very brief comment on each 
book, at the close of the year arranging the list in order, with the 
books they liked best at the head of the list, checking those which 
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they read because of some influence or pressure which the school 
brought to bear. This report serves more than one purpose: it 
trains the pupil to form a more or less definite opinion of what he 
reads; it develops in him discrimination; it provides me, as from 
time to time I glance over these literary “diaries,” with a sort of 
thermometer by which I can guage each individual’s literary tempera- 
ture; and, by the scaling and checking at the close of the term, I 
can form some idea of the amount of influence which has been 
exerted during the term. As a rule the pupils are very honest 
about the report—if they were not, of course its object would be 
defeated—although there always are in each class a few little time- 
servers who arrange their lists with a view to impressing or pleasing 
the teacher. The fewer there are of these, the more successful 
I feel I have been in the term’s work. If a number of schools 
would do this—if you would do it in your school, Friend Reader— 
and would send me the pupils’ lists in June, together with a state- 
ment of what your school is attempting to do to influence the 
outside reading, then I would do my level best to put the data 
together so that it would be of worth to us all, and, the Journal 
“bein’ willin’,” would publish it. There are doubtless as many 
ways of managing the outside reading as there are teachers working 
on the project, but we all have the same “big idea”: literature 
is no longer to be considered what Mr. Opdyke calls “‘a sublimated 
pudding to be eaten with delicate relish by the cultured few,” 
but as something far bigger, for, like the best that our country 
can give us, it is of and for the people. 


























THE GAME OF DEBATE 





E. B. RICHARDS 
Specialist in English, State Department of Education, Albany, New York 





Debating in American schools today is coming to be recognized 
as a game, but like all athletic contests it is open to criticism 
unless it allows for the participation of the many rather than the 
few. One of the strongest points in favor of oral English as it is 
conducted in most schools now is that it provides for activity on 
the part of all pupils who study English. The old-fashioned 
speaking contests gave opportunity only to a few, generally the 
most gifted. Interscholastic or interclass debating also gives oppor- 
tunity to but a few, unless it is conducted in such a manner as will 
provide for universal training and service. And as a game it must 
be accompanied by those things that will give zest to the play and 
purpose to the accomplishment. There must be a sense of rivalry, 
which every healthy boy and girl craves; there must be an audience, 
spectators to see the successful team victorious and the defeated 
team vanquished; there must be a decision, rendered by judges 
fair and impartial. All these things help to make the game an 
intellectual exercise worth cultivating as a part of the general 
educational scheme. 

Central High School, of Syracuse, was a pioneer among schools 
in New York state in the study of oral English. Long before the 
subject was introduced into the Regents’ syllabus, this school had 
a well-formulated oral course. Perhaps this has helped to give 
the pupils a little advantage in the type of work that is described 
in this article. But even if that is true, this fact must also be 
recognized, that interest in debating has been revived, not in a few 
individuals, but in the student-body, particularly of the third and 
fourth years. The plan of interclass debates as it is explained 
here makes these debates a part of the regular oral work, stimulates 
friendly rivalry between classes, and puts no extra burden on the 
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Although the scheme can best be applied in larger schools 
where there are at least two classes of the third or fourth year that 
meet in the same period, it is possible to adopt it in smaller schools 
by putting the debates on at a time when all the pupils can attend. 
Otherwise there will be one debate held each period throughout the 
day chosen for the series. No attempt should be made to carry 
the rivalry farther, or else the purpose of the exercise will be lost. 
The scheme as it works out in this school of approximately 
1,600 pupils interests more than a third of that number each 
semester, for the series of debates is held twice each school year. 

About a month before the time decided upon for the debates, 
each fourth-year class is asked to formulate a proposition upon 
some topic of current interest. From the resolutions so sub- 
mitted to the head of the department, six suitable ones are selected. 
One of these is then arbitrarily assigned to each period. For 
instance this present semester these topics were offered for dis- 
cussion: 

Resolved: That Germany should be admitted to a league of 
nations. 

Resolved: That the United States should cancel the war loans 
made to the Allies. 

Resolved: That Germany should send delegates to the peace 
conference soon to be held. 

Resolved: That a League of Nations will bring permanent peace. 

Resolved: That Germany’s colonies should be returned to her 
upon the conclusion of peace. 

Resolved: That it is for the best interests of this country that 
the railroads should be permanently owned, controlled, and oper- 
ated by the United States government. 

The first oral day following the assignment of the propositions 
is devoted to a general discussion, each pupil being expected to 
speak for three or four minutes on either the negative or the affirma- 
tive side of the question. Sometimes two oral days are devoted to 
this work, and the question is thus thoroughly canvassed. At 
this time, or shortly afterward, the members of the team are 
chosen either by vote of the class or by the teacher. 

A debate team consists of the regulation number, three speakers 
and an alternate. It is a rule that there shall be at least one girl 
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on each team. It is very surprising, and often stimulating, to the 
boys to see how well girls can debate. Very often they outdo the 
boys. In our last series of debates, two out of the four individual 
honors awarded were secured by girls. It is likewise the custom 
for the alternate to handle the rebuttal, so that every member of 
the team may have something to do, for the fact that this is essen- 
tially an oral exercise is kept constantly in the foreground. The 
question is now given over to the team, captained by the first 
member chosen. On the next oral day the team presents its case, 
offers rebuttal of hypothetical arguments, and profits by the 
exacting criticisms of members of the class. It is truly a judgment 
of peers. All of this time the teacher is in the background, jotting 
down marks unfortunately, but doing no work with the team. 
She may make suggestions from time to time, but these should 
take the form of regular oral criticisms or hints as to where material 
may be found. The fact that this is the job of the pupils is likewise 
kept constantly to the front. Socialization of oral work is one of 
the aims of modern English teaching, and it is secured in this 
exercise. From now until the day of the debate, the honor of the 
class rests in the minds of the four debaters. If you ask how 
third-year pupils know how to handle a debate, let me say that 
practice in debating is obtained in every oral class from II-1 up. 
It is not to be expected that a III-1 class can do as good work asa 
IV-2 class, but through practice in a III-1 class pupils become 
more nearly perfect in a IV-2 class. 

The debates are held in the assembly hall of the school each 
period during the day chosen. The audience for each debate 
consists of all third- or fourth-year classes in English meeting that 
period. In any large school there will probably be at least three or 
four such classes every period. In the last series held in Central 
High School, the plan worked out this way: 


Periods Class Debating Class Visiting 
I IV-rvs.III-r _.......... 
2 IV-1 vs. III-1 III-2 
3 IV-1 vs. IV-2 IIl-1 
4 IV-2 vs. III-2 IV-1 
5 III-2 vs. IV-2 III-1 
6 III-1 vs. III-2 
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Each of the four grades is represented above by three teams during 
the day. The honors are then separable in several ways—better 
team in any period, best team in any grade, best grade of the 
four, and best team irrespective of grade. Although it may be 
thought that the highest grade always wins, yet actually it is not 
so. In the illustration cited above, the III-2 team won over the 
IV-2 team in the fourth period by a score of 117.5 to 114.5, and 
in the third period the 1V-1 team won by a score of 135.55 to 133.5. 

In the organization of the debates the chairman and the time- 
keeper are furnished by the visiting class. In case there is no 
such class, then the chairman comes from the upper class and the 
timekeeper from the lower. Ability to preside in a meeting of 
this character, in the presence of 100 or more spectators, is secured 
in the regular oral work of the school. In a period of forty-five 
minutes each main speech may be four minutes long, and each 
speech in rebuttal, one for each side, may be five minutes in length, 
with an interval of four minutes between the main speeches and- 
the rebuttal. There should be three judges, preferably teachers 
in the school. If your English faculty is large enough, they may 
all be selected from that group. In the judging, once again the 
fact that this is an oral exercise must not be lost. If judgment is 
on a basis of ten points, then seven points should be allowed for 
form and three for content. By form is meant such things as 
grammatical accuracy, correct posture, pronunciation, enuncia- 
tion, use of notes, and knowledge of oral composition and argu- 
mentative procedure. By content is meant the actual matter of 
the debate. Less value is placed upon that for the reason that the 
material may be appropriated from debating manuals, newspapers, 
magazines, and books. But grammatical accuracy, proper enun- 
ciation, and the ability to make a correct oral composition can 
proceed from no source but the pupil’s own knowledge or resource- 
fulness. Therefore a premium is placed upon form. 

Each judge arrives at his decision without consultation with 
his colleagues. He renders that decision on a printed form which 
reads like this: 





The side won the debate 
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These are collected by the tellers, and the winner of the debate is 
thus known at the end of the period. Each judge also fills out a 
printed form which is sent to the head of the department or to 
someone in charge of the contests. That form is as follows: 


INTERCLASS DEBATES 
Period 4 Affirmative IV-2 Negative III-2 








Form Content Total 





A firmative Speakers 
De Alton Ridings........... 
Henry Goldstein............ 
Robert Van Wagenen....... 
Rebuttal 
Grace Baldwin............. 
| ys 


an nahn 
nw iS) 








Negative speakers 
Virginia Lyons............. 
Sree 
Lester Hopton. ............ 
Rebuttal 
Samuel Gavenda........... 
SG cedcuaceesnadans 


“n> “aan 
ww Ww 














Mik wines Civile wren 27 II 38 





From the results obtained in this manner, some very interesting 
deductions can be made which will be of interest to the pupils and 
of value to the teachers. These tabulations may be secured: 


Scores by grades Highest team score in rebuttal 

Scores by periods Highest score in team work 

Highest team score Closest debate 

Highest grade score Best individual scores by grades 
Highest team score on form Best individual speaker—highest score 


Highest team score on content 


These scores in figures should be sent to every teacher the next 
day and should be announced by her to the pupils. Her con- 
clusions, drawn partly from these figures and partly from her own 
observations, will form one of the most valuable parts of the 
exercise. Here is her chance to make the most of an opportunity. 

What are the results to be expected from such a series of inter- 
class debates? I find that there are two of special value. The 
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first and more important is the stimulation of thought on topics 
of current interest which comes from hearing these topics discussed 
and from the necessary reading which such a discussion presup- 
poses. In addition to the regular English classes visiting the 
debates, in several periods history classes and civics classes also 
were present. Thus the benefit was passed on to a larger number 
of pupils than ordinarily. That to my mind is the more valuable 
result, but it is of negligible worth unless the topics for debate are 
chosen with care and are above all thoughtful and timely. The 
second result is the arousing of interest in debating itself and 
through that in general oral work. We have held these interclass 
debates for two years, sometimes devoting one, two, or even three 
days to them, and each year we find an increasing interest and a 
consequent strengthening of the oral work. I commend the scheme 
for the good that it does in these two particulars. 




















WHEN GREEK MEETS ANGLO-SAXON 





G. R. ELLIOTT 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine 





Not so long ago the effect of the American college (notably, 
of course, Harvard) upon the literary life of America was very 
conspicuous. Now the effect is very inconspicuous. The fresh 
literary movement at present rising in our country is sharply dis- 
severed, unlike its predecessor of a century ago, from the collegiate 
study of literature. And yet that study, particularly the study of 
English in our graduate schools, has now become so vast that young 
Longfellow, Lowell, and Emerson, if resurrected as college stu- 
dents, would gasp at it. Why, then, such a chasm between our 
academic literary study and our creative literary life? Because 
both have reacted, in opposite directions, from the literary state of 
affairs which was dominant in the middle of the past century; and 
because both have irrationally kept on reacting when the time for 
rapprochement and reconstruction is here. On the one horizon is 
our literary life, determined to be anything but academic; cer- 
tainly it is lively and “red-blooded,” but its supply of life-blood is 
thin because not nourished on the past. On the opposite horizon 
is our literary graduate school, seemingly determined to be anything 
but literary. Its predicament seems to me the more pressing of the 
two, for, withdrawn from the life of the present, it is now missing 
also the best life of the past. 

Our literary graduate school is the result of a reaction from the 
loose and inexact methods of literary study prevalent in the earlier 
nineteenth century. But unfortunately this reaction, natural and 
beneficent enough in itself, became too intimately entangled, under 
the influence of German literary scholarship, with the prevailing 
scientific tendencies of the past fifty years. Scientific method is 
valuable in the periphery of literary study; but our graduate schools 
have carried it to the center and have allowed it largely to displace 
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the true center. Waiving just now the question of instructional 
methods, surely it is unquestionable that at the center of literary 
study should be great literature. One would assume that for the 
student who is proceeding to the degree of Ph.D. in English, for 
example, the primary requirement would be an advanced knowledge 
of the chief masterpieces in that literature; that the secondary 
requirement would comprise masterpieces in one or more foreign 
literatures; and that minor pieces of literature would be relegated 
to the optional field. But in our typical graduate school just the 
reverse is the case. Literary masterpieces are largely in the optional 
field. In the required field are certain minor pieces of English, 
belonging to the Anglo-Saxon and Middle English periods; and 
often some minor pieces of foreign literature, also medieval. These 
pieces have considerable value only from the “scientific” stand- 
point, and they should be obligatory only for the comparatively 
few students who aim at a philological or scholastic career. Since 
most graduate students of English are preparing to teach this 
subject to the youths in our colleges—and not to teach it, one hopes, 
in a predominantly philological or scholastic manner—the official 
emphasis should be transferred from second-rate medieval writings 
to literature of first-rate quality. This cannot be accomplished by 
weakening requirements, in concession to the dilettante and the 
opportunist; nor by abolishing requirements altogether, in con- 
cession to the ultra-radical. It can be accomplished by placing the 
requirements (to say nothing of their extent) in the field of the best 
English literature, and the best foreign literature of modern or 
Greco-Latin times. 

This conclusion is evaded by defenders of the present doctoral 
system through dubious and conflicting arguments. Some take 
the offensive and declare that the undergraduate college, not the 
graduate school, is the place for the literary study of literature. 
Others take the defensive and urge that, whatever the official 
emphasis in the graduate school may be, in practice the student 
receives all possible aid and encouragement in developing his 
particular literary ability. Consider, then, the following authentic 
story, which is broadly typical. A certain student in one of our 
colleges (call him Adolescens) succeeded in discovering in his fourth 
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year that he had interest and ability in the study of poetic drama; 
but that his knowledge of this subject was shallow and limited to a 
few English specimens. He proceeded to one of our leading gradu- 
ate schools with the purpose of specializing in the Elizabethan 
drama and of studying, comparatively, the classic drama of Greece; 
his practical goal being the English Ph.D. and a position as college 
teacher. Eager to begin the study of Greek, he was faced with the 
requirement of several courses in medieval language, including a 
year of Anglo-Saxon. Having absolved these, he laid his whole 
case before the professor in charge (call him Grammaticus), request- 
ing approbation of his desire now to plunge into Greek. Gram- 
maticus, however, averred that it would be wiser to continue the 
work now begun in the medieval field; adding that one might, if 
one so desired, get up one’s Greek in summer schools. Adolescens, 
overbalanced by the scholarly weight of Grammaticus and also 
needing his favor for vocational purposes, continued the study of 
Anglo-Saxon; and of course he refrained, as most healthy young 
men would, from studying Greek in summer schools. 

After looking upon that picture, now look on this. Mr. Edgar 
Lee Masters, author of The Spoon River Anthology and seeker of 
new paths for the present lively movement in American poetry, is 
an ardent student of Greek. I should say that Mr. Masters loves 
Greek well but, judging from his verses, not too wisely. His style 
moves on the tumbling plains of barbarous Anglo-Saxon rather 
than toward “the skyish head of blue Olympus.” But what if 
poor Adolescens, deeply versed in Greek, had had the privilege of 
teaching English dramatic poetry, in one of our colleges, to a 
nascent follower of Mr. Masters? The effect of the American 
college upon American literature might have become one grain 
less inconspicuous. 














PROBLEMS IN THE PRESENT CONDUCT OF DECLAMA- 
TORY CONTESTS 


GERTRUDE E. JOHNSON 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin 


The time of speaking contest will soon be upon us again, and 
while the activity will no doubt be bettered in many places, there 
will be far too many schools still engaged in the old artificial 
trivialities. I am sure that many a teacher of English, as well as 
other teachers, who are called upon to “train” the contestants, 
rebels, inwardly at least, at much if not all included in the entire 
process. They should. It is time that all educators took into 
careful consideration the entire matter of “‘declamatory contests.” 
If the following discussion and suggestions serve to assist, in any 
way, the betterment of these contests, the end for which the article 
is written will be served. 

Before discussing declamatory contests it will be necessary to 
define the word “declamatory.’”’ As generally used in the present 
contest system, it indicates a contest in which only girls participate. 
It is almost unheard of that any boy should declaim anything but 
material in speech form, hence there is another contest termed the 
“oratorical.” Mr. Shurter, of the University of Texas, has the 
following to say: 

A declamation is a set speech of a more or less serious nature intended for 
delivery from memory in public. Usage has virtually made the word declama- 
tion to connote a cutting from an oration written and spoken originally by 
some person other than the one who is declaiming the selection. It is impossi- 
ble to mark the exact dividing lines between an oration, a declamation, and a 
reading. You cannot place your finger on a geometric line and say, ‘‘This 
marks the end of declamation and the beginning of reading and beyond this 
point is oration.” Many selections lie in that twilight zone where character- 
istic marks are imaginary. Whether a selection is a reading or a declamation, 
then, depends on the manner of the delivery and the spirit of the piece. Selec- 
tions that are chosen for purposes of mere entertainment, “funny” pieces, 
dramatic readings, dialogue, impersonations, etc., are not considered declama- 
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tions. Keep in mind that a declamation should be prevailingly serious in tone 
and delivered for the purpose of convincing or persuading an audience of cer- 
tain ideas or truths. 


The dictionary definitions of the words “declaim,” “declama- 
tory,” and ‘‘declamation”’ are extremely clear. To declaim is “to 
recite a speech, poem, etc., in public as an elocutionary exercise.” 
This then becomes a “declamation.” To recite is “to repeat 
before an audience something prepared and committed to memory.” 
From these definitions there would seem no conceivable reason for 
two contests captioned as above. All material in both, as at present 
conducted, is recited in public as an elocutionary exercise. Some- 
thing prepared and committed to memory is repeated before an 
audience. The only differences then, between the two would seem 
to be arbitrary ones: the nature of the material declaimed, speeches 
for the one and general literature for the other, and the limiting of 
the contestants, very largely, girls to the general literature and 
boys to the speeches. 

In general the “‘oratorical’’ contest gives the better results. 
There are reasons for this which have nothing to do with the 
abilities of the contestants. There is more agreement among 
teachers of public speaking with regard to an acceptable form of 
delivery for speeches than for interpretative work. There are 
more people capable of giving approximately wise suggestion on 
the choice of speech material, and upon the delivery of the same. 
There is a better choice of material in this form, though this should 
not be true as the body of literature capable of interpretation is 
vast in comparison. 

It is upon the contest which makes use of general literature out- 
side speech forms that I shall offer suggestions, but what follows 
applies in many cases equally well to the contest using speech 
material. In the speeches chosen the content should be largely in 
the experience of the speakers and of as timely a nature as possible. 
Great speeches of the long ago are not necessarily wise choices. 
The delivery should be direct, conversational in form, and as 
sincere as possible. In passing I may say I do not approve of 
either contest, as too many elements of artificiality are introduced 
in any case. I would have reading contests and extemporaneous 
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speech or discussion contests. Boys and girls should participate 
as inclined or encouraged to take up the line most to their advan- 
tage as individuals. I would abolish the “coaching” and replace 
it with constructive teaching. 

I am repeatedly asked to make suggestions upon material] for 
these contests, but before doing so, some discussion of the problems 
involved in the present conduct of declamatory contests is neces- 
sary. These problems may be stated as follows: (1) The aims of 
the contest; (2). The methods of choosing the contestants; (3) The 
methods of preparing the contestants; (4) The methods of judging 
the contests. 

Of the aims, let it be said that they are as a whole entirely too 
low to take advantage of the larger opportunities which the contest 
might and should offer. One of the most pernicious things is the 
“win at any cost”’ spirit which is far too prevalent in principal, 
“coach,” and pupil. This very definitely affects the other three 
points mentioned above. 

The methods of choosing contestants are too haphazard. 
Pupils who have acquired prominence through “private lessons in 
elocution”’ are chosen because of their ‘‘ability,’”’ while real ability 
goes undiscovered. One girl is developed from year to year, sent 
into contest after contest, often with the same selection, until at 
last the school she represents is the proud winner of the state 
contest. 

That during her preparation, thus covering two or more years 
possibly, she is in a most impressionable period; that she is dealing 
in her material with more or less extreme emotional states; that 
these states too often coincide with some element in herself from 
which she were better freed; and that they may register to her 
absolute detriment are matters which seem never to enter the 
minds of instructors otherwise well informed in psychology, 
pedagogy, and mental development. Frequently we have a wist- 
ful girl ‘‘fitted’’ with a pathetic “‘piece”’ because she can do it, or 
a girl with certain aggressive tendencies has a chance to become a 
Shylock—with the result that for an indefinite period thereafter 
certain abnormal qualities of voice are noticeable and must be eradi- 





cated if more extended work in expression is to be done. That a 
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large part of the preparation is mere ‘‘coaching’’—imitating the 
coach’s interpretation of the subject-matter—and that the con- 
testant reveals little originality in mental, vocal, or bodily activity 
is too often the observation of any trained auditor. 

Much improvement could be made in all the points mentioned 
and the entire results set at naught by incompetent judging. 
Indeed those who have realized the necessity for such reforms and 
have labored to establish them have been disheartened by the 
decisions rendered by incompetent judges. Until contests shall be 
judged by people who have some accurate knowledge of what con- 
stitutes good work in interpretative vocal expression, and are 
clearly instructed as to the method of procedure for the given con- 
test, little can be hoped for in a constructive way in the conduct 
of declamatory contests. 

The following suggestions are offered in the hope that they may 
be of assistance in judging reading and declamation: 

I. In reading and declamation there are three distinct types of 
material which may be used, and the reader or the speaker should 
be judged upon the basis of his effectiveness in handling the kind 
of material with which he is dealing. These types are: 

A. Subject-matter which the reader or speaker may properly 
address directly to the audience; e.g., orations 

B. Subject-matter which is to be interpreted for the audience; 
e.g., dramatic readings 

C. Subject-matter which is a combination of types A and B; 
e.g., stories in prose or verse 

When the reader or speaker is dealing with material of type A, 
he is under the supreme obligation to give the audience unmistak- 
able evidences through his action and his voice of his lively sense 
of communication with them as he reads or speaks. He should be 
reading or speaking ¢o the audience and not before them, at them, 
or over their heads. The ideal here is conversational directness. 

When the material is of type B, the reader or speaker reaches 
his audience indirectly. He is reading or speaking for the audi- 
ence rather than éo them, and his paramount object in this case 
should be to place all of his powers of expression at the service of 
his subject-matter in such a way as to interpret it as completely as 
possible for them. 
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When the material is of type C, the reader or speaker, in the 
delivery of those portions which may properly be addressed to the 
audience, should employ the mode of conversational directness; 
and in all other portions, he should employ the mode of type B, 
interpreting the material for the audience. 

II. The judge of a reading or declamation contest should 
analyze his impressions of each reader or speaker for evidences of 
the two underlying essentials of good reading and declamation 
which are: 


A. Grasp of subject-matter.—This implies that the reader or the 
speaker understands the thought-content of his selection, 
and that he appreciates its emotional values; that he is 
thinking clearly and feeling genuinely and spontaneously 
as he reads or speaks. 

B. Effective expression of subject-matter.—This implies a proper 
attitude toward the audience and a proficiency in the use 
of the bodily agents of expression. 





The foregoing essentials of satisfactory performance in reading 
and speaking manifest themselves to the critic in what he sees and 
in what he hears. ‘The judge’s task is to determine the contestant’s 
relative merit in the two above-mentioned particulars upon the 
basis of inferences drawn from his visual and auditory impression 
of the several contestants. Every visual and auditory impression 
for which the contestants are responsible has some relevancy. 
The following are suggested as being of especial significance. 


VISUAL IMPRESSIONS 
1. Personal appearance 
2. Physical attitude and bearing 
Do carriage and position on the platform indicate proper consciousness of 
and consideration for, the audience? (In reading does he look at the audi 
ence as much as he should, unhampered by the text ?) 





3. Facial expression 

Does it reveal thought and feeling in keeping with what the accompanying 
words denote and connote ? 

4. Other bodily movements 

Are they in harmony with and an aid to the vocal expression, i.e., spon- 
taneous, significant, not studied, awkward, and empty ? 
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AUDITORY IMPRESSIONS 

1. Volume of voice 

Is it sufficient to assure audibility throughout ? Does it change with the 
thought and feeling of the selection ? 

2. Enunciation and pronunciation 

Are the syllables and the words uttered with precision and distinctness ? 

Are all words correctly pronounced ? 

3. Rate of utterance 

Is it unpleasantly rapid or tiresomely slow? Does it vary with the char- 
acter of the material uttered ? 

4. Pitch and inflection 

Is the average pitch too high or too low? Is the voice a monotone? Are 
the changes in pitch produced by, and in harmony with, variations in thought 
and feeling ? 

5. Quality of voice 

Is the voice, as sound dissociated from words, pleasing or irritating ? 

Is it rich, clear, mellow, full, and resonant, or is it poor, muffled, harsh, 
thin, and dull ? 

Are the changes in quality produced by, and in harmony with, the varia- 
tions in emotion ? 

6. Pausing and phrasing 

Do the length and frequency of the pauses reveal appreciation of the 
emotional content of the selection ? 

Does the grouping of the words reveal clear thinking and a satisfactory 
grasp of the subject-matter, or does it betray lack of comprehension, and 
muddled mental processes ? 


Besides poor choice of material, improper spirit and training, 
and incompetent judging, certain other faults should be noted, 
such as the non-appearance of authors’ names on the programs. 
Frequently the pupils do not know them. Frequently, it must be 
granted, they are not worth knowing, but that should be remedied. 
One principal told me they were not printed for fear of undue 

influence upon the judges! 
Again, the repeated use of the same selections from year to 
year cannot but be detrimental to the whole situation, especially 
as the chief cause for this reappearance is that the selections have 
“won”? somewhere. Of course it is nearly always the case that 
the work is in the hands of an instructor who has neither the time 
nor the knowledge necessary to provide appropriate material. 
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The situation will be bettered only when the work of public 
speaking, in all its forms, is placed in the hands of persons trained 
to understand and administer its educational values. It may then 
be hoped that the work will be looked upon, not as an anomaly, 
but as a highly important part of the pupil’s development. Most 
of these glaring evils would then be done away. 


CERTAIN REFORMS WHICH THE CONTEST SYSTEM DEMANDS 


1. That the work of public speaking as a whole be placed in the 
hands of a teacher properly trained to conduct the same. (Not 
usually one graduated from a special school of expression, often 
with no other preparation than high-school graduation, and 
frequently not that.) 

2. That material impossible in content, mental and spiritual 
as well as physical, be avoided. 

3. That a centralized board pass upon a list of material for 
each year’s use, avoiding duplication from year to year in a cycle 
of four years. 

4. That there be less ‘‘coaching’”’ and more constructive sug- 
gestion. 

5. That material used be from standard, or at least reputable, 
authors. 

6. That as a desirable part of the training, selection and arrange- 
ment of material be made, in some part, by the pupil. (Of course 
under suggestion of teacher.) 

7. That more attention should be given to the spirit of the 
selection, and less to the manner of the delivery, to the end that 
more naturalness and less artificiality may result. 


MATERIAL TO BE AVOIDED AS FAR AS POSSIBLE 


1. Broad comedy that degenerates into low comedy or bur- 
lesque. (A Half Hour on the Beach.) 

2. Selections demanding impersonative elements entirely beyond 
the attainments of the pupil. (Shylock.) 

3. Selections where the tragic element is utterly beyond the 
experience, comprehension, or imagination of the pupil, and where 
this element is sustained to too great length without transitions in 
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mood which might offer relief and balance. (Hagar, The Sign of 
the Cross.) 

4. Selections where the pathos is mere bathos. (The Soul of 
the Violin, Bobby Shaftoe.) 

5. Selections where death must be impersonated (Can it be ?) 
and last words of dying person spoken. (The Swan Song.) 

6. “Cute” child pieces where the speaker attempts perform- 
ances, vocal and physical, unlike any human prototype. (My 
Sister’s Beau.) 

7. A large group of material utterly untrue in its theme, situa- 
tion, psychology, or other elements which make its main appeal. 
(Inja.) 

Unless there be in the knowledge of those directing these con- 
tests and training the contestants some well-grounded understand- 
ing of the ends and aims of vocal expression as an educative matter, 
some definite appreciation of the importance to the individual of 
that individual’s development through the medium of interpreta- 
tive expression, and some concern as to the nature of the material 
which shall be used by the contestants during their formative 
periods, there can be little hope that any list of selections will be 
of even slight assistance. 

But to those who will grant some, if not all, of the foregoing 
contentions, and who desire reforms, a list of authors whose material 
offers helpful suggestions might be of real assistance. Books 
might be obtained in the town or school library, and pupils be 
encouraged to read them as a whole while deciding on a portion for 
use. The larger and desirable end so reached, as a part of the 
work of preparation, surely no one can question. 

The list which is given is of course suggestive, not complete 
nor final. The points in favor of the material of these authors as 
usable for interpretative purposes are in part: (1) The English is 
good; (2) the themes are sane; (3) the emotions are normal; 
(4) the psychology is true; (5) the style is colloquial, often in 
dialogue form, and so the stories or chapters or scenes are easy of 
arrangement. 

From this list may be chosen all shades of emotions, and no 
program need be dull or uninteresting when material from these 
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authors is used. It is of course obvious that time must be given 
to arrangement of material—and that, it must be reiterated, is 
most to be desired in the whole scheme. It is true also that a 
person especially prepared to administer the work of interpreta- 
tion will be more competent to choose the most desirable portions 
of the books or stories, and better able to arrange the abridgment. 
Until such persons are available, however, the work should be done 
as well as may be by others. Better material is the least that may 
be asked by way of reform. 








Eleanor Hallowell Abbott Roy Rolfe Gilson 

Thos. B. Aldrich Sally P. McL. Greene 
James Lane Allen Zane Grey 

Mary R. S. Andrews Henry Sydnor Harrison 
Irving Bacheller Bret Harte 

Josephine Dodge Daskam Bacon Nathaniel Hawthorne 
James M. Barrie Marion Hill 

Kate Bosher Anthony Hope 

Charles Townsend Brady Washington Irving 
Eleanor Hoyt Brainerd Sara Orne Jewett ‘ 
Alice Brown Owen Johnson 

Henry C. Bunner Annie Fellows Johnston 
Frances Hodgson Burnett Mary Johnston 

Ellis Parker Butler Elizabeth Jordan 
George W. Cable Myra Kelly 

Richard W. Child Rudyard Kipling 
Winston Churchill Joseph C. Lincoln 
Samuel L. Clemens Julie Lippman 

Ralph Connor Frances Little 

Marion Crawford Jack London 

Mary Stuart Cutting John Luther Long 
Richard Harding Davis Charles Battell Loomis 
Charles Dickens George Madden Martin 
Thomas C. Dixon Ellen Montgomery 
Annie Hamilton Donnell L. M. Montgomery 
Norman Duncan Thomas Nelson Page 
Edna Ferber Gilbert Parker 

George Fitch Elizabeth Stuart Phelps 
Sewell Ford Ernest Poole 

John Fox, Jr. Gene Stratton-Porter 
Mary E. Wilkins Freeman Sydney Porter (O. Henry) 
Zona Gale Alice Hegan Rice 
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Grace Richmond Mary Heaton Vorse 
Edwin L. Sabin Anne Warner 

Annie Trumbull Slosson Anoto Watanna 

F. Hopkinson Smith Jean Webster 

Robert L. Stevenson Edith Wharton 
Frank R. Stockton William Allen White 
Booth Tarkington Kate Douglas Wiggin 
Juliet Wilbur Tompkins Leon Wilson 

Henry van Dyke Owen Wister 


Marie Van Slyke 


The following suggestions are made in the hope that they may 
still further assist in the choice of material from the list given. 
Authors below have been chosen more or less at random, and cnly 
one book is mentioned in many cases. This is not necessarily the 
best of that author’s work, but serves to show what sort of material 
may be found in his work. 


AUTHOR BOOKS NATURE OF MATERIAL OBTAINABLE 
Barrie, J. M. Sentimental Tommy Humorous Child Impersona- 
tion 


A Window in Thrums Humorous 
‘ The Little Minister Dramatic and Impersonations 








Brady, C. T. Phroso Drama 
Brainerd, E. H. Misdemeanors of Humorous Impersonations 
Nancy 
Butler, Ellis P. Short Stories Humorous Child Impersona- 
tions 
Churchill, Winston Richard Carvel Drama 
The Crossing Drama 
The Crisis Drama and Pathos 
Coniston Dramatic Impersonation 
Connor, Ralph The Sky Pilot Drama and Pathos 
Duncan, Norman The Way of the Sea All of Mr. Duncan’s stories are 
Dr. Luke of the Lab- full of dramatic interest and 
rador pathos 
The Cruise of the 
Shining Light 
Fitch, Geo. Siwash Stories Humorous Impersonation 
Fox, John, Jr. The Trail of the Lone- Dramatic and Impersonation 
some Pine 


The Little Shepherd of Dramatic and Impersonation 
Kingdom Come 
Freeman, Mary E.W. A New England Nun Dramatic and Pathos 


Hill, Marion The Pettison Twins Humorous Child Impersona- 
tions 
Lincoln, J. C. Captain Eri Humorous, Pathos, and Im- 


personation 
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AUTHOR 
Little, Frances 


London, Jack 
Loomis, Charles B. 


Tarkington, Booth 


Warner, Anne 
Watanna, Onoto 


Wister, Owen 


van Dyke, Henry 


The complete works of O. Henry, Twain, Gilbert Parker, and 
Alice Brown would furnish all shades of emotion, and material 
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BOOKS 
Little Sister Snow 
The Lady of the Deco- 

ration 

The Call of the Wild 
Cheerful Americans 
Mishaps of Minerva 
Monsieur Beaucaire 
The Turmoil 


The Two Van Revels 

Mrs. Clegg 

A Japanese Nightin- 
gale 


The Virginian 
The Ruling Passion 


The Unknown Quan- 
tity 


sufficient for a considerable time. 


There are few books containing desirable material for inter- 


pretation. Among the best may be named the following: 
BOOKS AUTHOR PUBLISHER 
1. Choice Readings Cumnock McClurg 
2. Selected Readings Morgan McClurg 
3. Handbook of Best Readings Clark Chas. Scribner Sons 
4. The Humorous Speaker Hinds, Noble & Eldredge 
5. Readings from Literature Halleck and Bar- American Book Co. 
bour 
6. Prose Literature for Second- Ashmun Houghton Mifflin Co. 
ary Schools 
7. Winning Declamations Shurter Lloyd Adams Noble 


The following texts are among the best dealing with matters of 
voice, bearing, reading, and interpretation: 


1. Interpretation of the Printed Clark 


Page 
2. Handbook of Oral Reading Basset 
3. Mind and Voice Curry 
4. American Speech Lewis 
5. Natural Method of Voice- Muckey 
Production 
6. How to Read Kerfoot 
7. Imagination and Dramatic Curry 


Instinct 





NATURE OF MATERIAL OBTAINABLE 


Humorous and Pathos 
Pathos and Impersonation 





Dramatic 

Humorous and Impersonation 

Humorous and Impersonation 

Dramatic Impersonation 

Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion 

Dramatic Impersonation 

Humorous Impersonation 

Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion 


Dramatic, Pathos, Impersona- 
tion, Humorous 

Dramatic Impersonation 

Humorous, Pathos, Dramatic 


Row, Peterson & Co. 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Expression Co., Boston 
Scott, Foresman Co. 
Chas. Scribner Sons 


Houghton Mifflin Co. 
Expression Co., Boston 
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The following books contain oratorical material only, and’ are 
of recent date. The selections are new. 





BOOKS AUTHOR PUBLISHER 
1. The Forum of Democracy Watkins Allyn & Bacon, Boston 
2. American Ideals Foerster Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 
3. Democracy Today Gauss Scott, Foresman, Chicago 
4. Patriotic Selections Shurter Lloyd Adams Noble, New York 


Self-expression, the development of the individual, of his per- 
sonality, is the trend of our education today. In this pedagogy 
and psychology are agreed. The acquiring of facts will no longer 
suffice. No greater opportunity is offered the student for develop- 
ment of personality than through the medium of his vocal expres- 
sion. ‘‘Of the various forms of expression, verbal expression is the 
most important,’’ says Professor Parker. In still a broader sense 
is this true, and I would substitute the word vocal for verbal, thus 
covering the various activities of personality possible through the 
revelation of the voice and body. But it will be appreciated at 
once that these activities must be spontaneous to be of true educa- 
tional value, and no coached performance, with memorized instruc- 
tion, fully digested, will ever be able to claim place in this field. 

In too many schools it is still true that the work being done 
under the name of expression is done almost entirely for the con- 

‘ tests in which the trained and coached declaimers are to appear. 
Such training and coaching, addressed to a selected few presumably 
already gifted with a special “talent,” constitutes practically all 
that is being done in the field of development through personal 
expression for the pupils committed to the care of the schools. To 
me, it seems impossible that any truly educational claims can be 
advanced for a very large proportion of the declaiming which is 
done every year in our contests. If this is true, is it not time that 
all those who have any connection with the matter take council 
together, to the end that the most glaring evils may be done away 
with for all time? 
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WHAT SOME MIDDLE-WEST WOMEN LIKE TO READ 


In an effort on the part of the Committee on Economy of Time to 
find out whether the reading required and recommended in the schools 
is meeting the taste of the majority, a number of women in the Middle 
West were interviewed last year. Those whom the committee repre- 
sentative asked which books they liked best and which they would 
most strongly recommend to young people were chiefly housekeepers 
and business women. No school teachers were approached. The 
education of the women varied from a grammar-school training to 
graduate study, but most of them were high-school graduates. 

The lists of books offered by about seventy-five women include 
three hundred titles. Of these I shall give only those mentioned two or 
more times. Those recommended five times are put first in a short list 
arranged according to popularity. The others are alphabetized. The 
figures following the titles represent the number of times the books were 
recommended. 


Les Misérables. . . . . . 25 DaddyLong-Legs . 6 
Freckles . . . . . . . 45 Girlofthe Limberlost . 6 
TheBible . . .. . . . 14 Ladyof the Lake 6 
Pollyanna . . . . . . . & Red Pepper Burns . 6 
OvertheTop . . . . . . 10 AnneofGreenGables . 5 
David Copperfield . 9 BenHur e" ¢ 5 
Shakespeare 9 Dickens’ works 5 
Little Women . . . . 8 Five Litile Peppers — 
TheCrisis . . . . . . « 97 Little Shepherd of cian Come 5 
Ivanhoe ; 7 Mrs. Wiggs a oe 
Tale of Two Cities . 7 Tom Sawyer 5 
Louisa Alcott’s stories 6 

Adam Bede . 2 CarryOn 3 
The Birds’ Christmas Carol 2 TheChoirl avisible 3 
Black Beauty 2 TheClansman . 2 
Browning’s works . . . 2 TheDoctor . 2 
The Calling of Dan M: ctthens . . 3 Efficient Living 2 
Captains Courageous . 2 Emerson’sessays . 4 
The Cardinal 4  TheGarden of Allah 3 
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Great Expectations 2 Mother . 2 
Grimm’s FairyTales . 3 Mr. Britling Sees I. t Through . 4 
Hans Brinker . 2 MyHome in the Field of Honor 2 
TheIronWoman . Sere ae ae 2 
JaneEyre . 3 Quincy Adams Sawyer. 2 
John Halifax 2 QuoVadis . 2 
Joseph Vance . 2 “Rabbi Ben Ezra” 2 
K Sg x 2 Ramona ; : 2 
Laddie a 3 RebeccaofS wunsivech F arm . 4 
The Lady of the Decoration 2 Riley’spoems . .. 3 
The Lamplighter ‘ 3 Robinson Crusoe 2 
Letters of a Selfmade M. wehent to Romola . 2 

His Son . - + «+ « 2 The Rosary 2 
LittleMen . 4 Sara Crewe 2 
Mary Carey : 2 Scott’snovels . . 4 
Michael O’ Halloran 2 The Shepherd of the H ills ; 3 
An Old-Fashioned Girl 2 A Studentin Arms 3 
Oliver Twist 4 Tennyson’spoems . 2 
Paradise Lost . 2 That Printer of Udell’s. 2 
Peter Ibbetson . : 2 Thelma . ae 2 
PollyannaGrows Up . : 4 Trilby . 4 
Gene Stratton-Porter’s books 2 The Turmoil 4 
The Prince and the Pauper 2 Up from Slavery 2 
Private Peat . 3. WhenaMan’saMan. 3 
The Promised Land 3 White Fang ; 2 
Proverbs 2 Harold Bell Wright’s beshe ; 3 
Mildew Manse 2 


Some of the individual lists were so surprising that I should like 
to quote several of them. 
I 
Louisa Alcott’s books, Grimm’s Fairy Tales, Five Little Peppers, 
Shakespeare, Harold Bell Wright’s books, David Copperfield, Les Misér- 
ables, Freckles, The Lady of the Lake, Knights of the Round Table. 


il 

Queed, Harriet’s Choice, The First Violin, A Certain Rich Man, 
That Printer of Udell’s, the Bible, Stoddard’s books of travel, Life of 
Lincoln, Stanley’s Travels, Hepsey Burke, Lovey Mary, Gibbie Gault, 
: Five Little Peppers, George Eliot’s books. 


Ii 


Freckles, K, The Harvester, The Turmoil, Red Pepper Burns, The 
Last of the Mohicans, Mildew Manse, Les Misérables. 








On a a ante res agen 
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It is probable that the twenty-five people who recommended Les 
Misérables had all*read it as required reading in the high school. The 
lists at first sight*may seem profoundly discouraging because so little 
discrimination is evident, but on second thought is it not encouraging 
to discover that the same people who enjoy the works of Harold Bell 
Wright and Gene Stratton-Porter can and-do appreciate Knights of the 
Round Table, Les Misérables, and the Bible ? 

Whether or not this is an essentially feminine list is an interesting 
question. Would the men of the same families from which these women 


came recommend the same books ? 
ALICE BIDWELL 
ALLEGHENY COLLEGE 
MEADVILLE, Pa. 





THE LIBRARY HOUR IN THE NORMAL SCHOOL 


The library hour is the special opportunity of the teacher of literature 
to introduce her class to the library as a workshop which may well be 
considered the laboratory of the English department. In a normal 
school it may be used, not only for the working out of projects by the 
students themselves, but for the observation and teaching of classes 
from the training school. At Bridgewater Normal School the library is 
used in this way. The aim has been to establish the habit of going to the 
library as a source of help and to give students sufficient library in- 
struction to enable them to inculcate such a habit in children. The 
library has proved to be an excellent classroom. The following will 
illustrate the types of lessons conducted there. 

The children of the Bridgewater Training School, from the junior 
high school and as far down as the fourth grade, were instructed in the 
use of the library—how to treat a book, how to use encyclopedias, the 
unabridged dictionary, vertical file, reader’s guide, and card catalogue. 
The Normal students also learned the use of these “tools,” and how to 
care for, classify, and catalogue books. (They are helping to organize the 
library at Bridgewater so as to become familiar with details of that 
department.) 

One day in the fall, when corn was being used extensively in place of 
wheat, and after some of the children had had the experience of helping 
the farmers get in their crops, Whittier’s ““Corn-Song” was presented 
to the seventh grade. On one bulletin board were pictures which helped 
the children to feel the sentiment of the poem. These pictures, cut from 
magazines and illustrated papers, showed the farmers with the corn, 
farmer girls at work in the kitchen, and other scenes which the poem 
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suggests. On another bulletin board were pictures of Whittier, his 
homes and haunts. There was a sufficient number of books containing 
Whittier’s poems and his life for every child to have one with which to 
carry on further study. After the “Corn-Song” was read to the class 
by the student-teacher, the children, under her guidance, proceeded to 
study it for appreciation and to do additional work on Whittier’s poems 
to report to the class later. Such problems as “ Why did Whittier know 
so much about the growing of corn?” and “What are some of the 
other interesting poems from which we might read to our classmates ?” 
were considered by the children during the library hour. 

A lesson in which each child was to have a book or magazine was 
planned for the eighth grade. The project had a double purpose attached 
to it. On the one hand, the class of Normal students was to collect 
material in magazines and books appropriate to the age of the children 
and to the problem as presented to them; on the other hand, the boys 
and girls were to search for information about men and women who had 
done something worth while and to find out why these people had 
become famous. They were to tell their classmates about it at a sub- 
sequent period. 

On the day of the lesson a Normal student gave an interesting story 
of the life of Helen Keller, withholding the name for the children to guess. 
After a brief discussion of Helen Keller’s life and the examination of her 
picture and of a specimen of Braille, the children did their research work 
on other famous people. The children were interested enough to 
request their room teacher to let them continue the lesson in the after- 
noon. 

Much of the material was found in the school, but some of it was 
borrowed by the students from other libraries. The books, forty-two 
in all, included works about heroes of fiction, as well as about heroes 
and heroines in real life. The titles of a few of the books are as follows: 
Up from Slavery, Washington; Winning Their Way, Stevenson; A Life 
of Florence Nightingale; King Arthur, Pyle; Boy’s Book of Firemen, 
Crump; “Edison,” in Men Who Have Risen, “ Young Folk’s Library,” 
Aldrich; Sketch of Clara Barton’s Life; Heroines of Service, Parkman; 
Heroes of Service, Parkman. 

The story hour has an ideal environment in the library. One day 
two students, classmates observing, told Robin Hood stories to a class 
from the sixth grade of the training school. The children were seated 
in an informal group about the story-teller, and there were illustrated 
copies of Robin Hood for the pupils to examine. 
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At another time the students had a library hour in which to examine 
books on mythology with the purpose of making a bibliography. This 
was to be used in working out a course in Greek and Norse myths to be 
told in the training school. The class, divided into two groups, spent 
part of the hour examining books to determine the kind of help they 
would get from each. The rest of the period was spent in reporting 
what they had found, while classmates took notes for their bibliography. 
A similar project, which could be carried on better in the library than in 
the classroom, had for its aim the preparation of a list of poems, one for 
each month, for. grades one to six. The class was formed into three 
groups. Each was responsible for two grades, and each had a leader who 
was to receive the material from her group and present it to the class for 
consideration. The library hour was devoted to research and discussion 
among members of each group. The report from each leader was given 
next day in the regular classroom. For both these problems the students 
needed access to the shelves and the opportunity to work in groups about 
large tables. 

One class spent a delightful library period with a loan collection 
furnished by the Massachusetts Library Commission and the Bookshop 
for Boys and Girls. Attractive books, suited to children from the first 
grade to junior high school, were arranged on the tables, and a committee 
of students was appointed to act as guides. They made themselves 
familiar with the contents of the collection and during the first part of 
the library hour described the books to the rest of the class. For the 
remainder of the period the students examined the books and made a 
list to be used in their own schoolrooms. 


State Norma ScHOOL 
BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 


EpitH W. Moses 





SUGGESTIONS TO ENGLISH SUPERVISORS 


I. Introduction 
A. Story of the Supervisor who expected to find all the different 
kinds of English work going on whenever he paid a visit 
B. This attitude at the root of much of our discouragement in 
training ourselves and others 
C. Cause to be found in the many-sided nature of English work 


II. The many-sided nature of English 
A. Everything from Paradise Lost to the apostrophe 
B. Everything from drill for accuracy in speech and written work, 
to the possibilities of creative, enduring expression 
C. No other subject of the curriculum involving such extremes, 
such seeming contradictions 
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Our only salvation 

A. Enough vision to see, and to help others to see, the great ends 
for which we are striving 

B. Enough philosophy to see the relation of the small, immediate 
aims to the great ends 

C. Enough understanding of the fundamental principles of 
teaching to make each piece of work intelligent, progressive, 
not merely dictated by tradition 

D. Enough patience to remember that “the end is not yet” 


Elaboration of III, A 
A. More adequate expression 
B. More power to respond to literature 


. Elaboration of III, B 


A. From small, immediate aim to great end 
1. The semicolon, e¢ al. (Mr. Hitchcock’s “Cellar of English 
teaching’’) 
2. All these details and inevitable drills a means to an end— 
that end, adequate expression 
3. This relation never to be lost sight of by the teacher, mor by 
the pupil 
B. From great end to small, immediate aim 
1. The end greatest in the sight of every earnest teacher of 
English is the translation into actual living of the ideals 
found in literature 
2. An end which in the nature of things we can rarely see 
realized 
3. Consequent sense of failure 
4. Here our philosophy must save us 

a) Do we not know that all noble action has its root in noble 
ideals ? 

b) Do we not know that the ideals that find lodgment in the 
mind are those that have been understood, enjoyed, 
revered ? 

c) Shall I not then éoday help my pupils to understand and 
enjoy—perhaps respect and revere—the bit of charac- 
terization in the lesson, e.g., 

(1) Chaucer’s “Village Preacher,” or 

(2) Eppie’s loyalty in Eliot’s Silas Marner, or 

(3) The prompt service of the girl in A Bit of Kansas 
Leaven? 
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VI. Elaboration of III, C ‘ 

A.-The understanding and enjoyment of today (which are to 
bear fruit in the future) dependent upon procedures that are 
based on fundamental principles of teaching 

B. Fundamental principles 
1. Sharing of worth-while purposes by teacher and pupils 4 
2. Basing new work on past experience 
3. Making the lesson a succession of definite, feasible aims, 

earnestly worked for, consciously achieved 
VII. Elaboration of III, D 

Can we not have patience enough to wait and faith enough to 
trust the future, when we see that the immediate response is 
genuine, intelligent, appreciative ? 





VIII. Summary 

A. The teaching of English a great, an alluring, opportunity 

B. The teaching of English a complicated responsibility, produc- 
ing a distracted mind, a perpetual sense of inadequacy, or even 
failure unless 

C. We can learn to measure the one teacher whom each of us 
must train, or the many teachers whom some of us train, by 
fixing attention on the encouraging relation of small, im- 
mediate achievements to great ends, by means of such plain, 
simple questions as 
1. Have we today made some progress toward more adequate 

expression ? 

2. Have we today understood and appreciated some bit of 


worth-while literature ? 
KATHERINE H. SHUTE 
Boston Norma ScHOOoL 


Eprtor’s Note.—The outline of Miss Shute’s discussion before the 
National Conference on Teacher Training is here reproduced exactly as pre- 
pared for the speaker’s own use in order that it may be available as an example 
for the English classroom. 








OUT-OF-CLASS READING OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
BOYS AND GIRLS 


Our English faculty might compile a priori an ideal list of reading 
for high-school boys and girls. We have unusual library facilities for a 
city the size of ours. The State University of New Jersey is situated in 
our city and most cordially throws open to us its fine library. A theo- 
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logical seminary permits us to use its reference facilities, and it has books 
and magazines of a popular character not generally found in a school of 
its type. We have an agreement with the city library which enables us 
to use all its facilities. We also have in our school library the usual 
“‘safe and sane”’ books and magazines for boys and girls. 

What we do not have is a knowledge of what New Brunswick boys 
and girls actually read and enjoy out of school. That is the information 
we seek. Since conventionally we must have a reading list, manifestly 
it is impossible to wait to compile a list until we have gone out into the 
highways and byways of the city to learn what our boys and girls are 
actually reading and enjoying. We had an inspiration. We would ask 
the boys and girls to tell us. We explained to them that an English 
book is any book written in the English language, and we consciously 
avoided theorizing about good and bad books. But our record was 
against us. Our worst fears were realized when we received the titles of 
books for which we had asked. They were with few exceptions the 
same as we ourselves would have suggested had we sat apart as an English 
faculty to compile the list. 

That the boys and girls gave back to us our own suggestions as to 
their reading could mean either of two things. The judgment of the 
English faculty on reading is accepted and followed by New Brunswick 
high-school boys and girls, or New Brunswick high-school boys and 
girls regard a list of books compiled at school as an entirely separate 
thing from books they desire to read outside. All evidence leads us to 
conclude that the former is not the case. We therefore admit the latter, 
with its implication that we have failed, as far as reading is concerned, to 
make school a part of the genuine life of boys and girls. 

But our condition is not so bad, even from the point of view of 
reading, as our conventional returns made it appear. The novel act of 
compiling a list instead of having it posted by the English faculty has 
started our boys and girls upon other novel ventures. They do not 
choose from the list, and they speak out boldly about what they read, 
as if reading were all one either in or out of school. In time we shall 
have no reading list except a card catalogue of our boys and girls with 
entries of their readings through their school career. 

If the English faculty intends to encourage high-school boys and 
girls to select their reading, what function has the English faculty in 
respect to reading? We have the same function as specialists in any 
field. Weare looked upon as advisers in our own specialty. Heretofore 
we have exercised our function only in the narrow field delimited by our 
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own a priori reader’s guide. We now have an opportunity to exercise it 
over the whole field of English reading covered by our students, no 
matter from what source the incentive to read springs. 

Any book written in English is an English book, is our view, and we 
are putting it up to specialists in any line who deal with our boys and 
girls. We have put it up to the non-English faculty and have invited 
them to co-ordinate their special functions with ours. In the beginning 
they reacted in much the same way as the boys and girls. They were 
acquainted with our record and therefore suggested such mildly scientific, 
mildly historical, or mildly this or that books as were already on our list. 
Theoretically every teacher desired to seize the opportunity to suggest 
reading that he could not ask for in connection with his own subject, but 
which the English department might well permit and credit as English. 
Theoretically every teacher had a long list of books which he yearned to 
have the boys and girls read. Theoretically the English department 
had opened up an opportunity to break the corner in reading so long 
held by it. As a matter of fact, the suggestions offered were not of a 
character to disturb the even tenor of our ways. But the novelty of 
being consulted by the English department finally had the same effect 
upon the faculiy as it had had upon the boys and girls. The English 
department had opened up a new field into which they could extend their 
functions as specialists, and they came in. 

We believe that to the tremendous enlightenment that the boys and 
girls are giving us as to their tastes in reading, and the less tremendous 
but still extensive enlightenment that we are receiving from the non- 
English faculty, we shall easily add further enlightenment through the 
Parent-Teacher’s Association. We have not yet gone beyond the boys 
and girls and the faculty, but we expect to utilize everything that will 
yield data on the reading tastes of the boys and girls. Our ideal is that 
their lives, as far as reading is concerned, shall be genuine and of a piece 
everywhere. 

We admit the objection that may be made to our method of super- 
vising reading. Some boys and girls will read bad books. They will. 
They did when we had a reader’s guide made up of our own choice of 
books. The difference is that under the old plan we had less opportunity 
to know about it than under the new; for reading out of school and 
reading in school were distinct things with them. We are striving to 
make them one, to extend our function as specialists over the whole 
field of reading of boys and girls in high school. 





oe ee 


MABEL LODGE 
HicH ScHooLt 
New Brunswick, N.J. 




















EDITORIAL 





The growing inadequacy of teachers’ salaries is a double mis- 
fortune. With advancing costs of the necessaries of life, personal 
inconvenience—privation even—ensues. Thus the 
individual suffers. But the profession suffers more. 
In the first place our ranks are being steadily depleted. Many 
of the most competent and enterprising are going into more lu- 
crative occupations, and their successors are either not to be found 
at all or not of the same excellence. Thus little by little standards 
are declining and the quality of work accomplished is growing 
poorer. Every effort must be made to arouse the public to the 
dangers of this situation in order that these serious inroads upon 
the personnel of the educational establishment may be stopped. 

It should be recognized, however, that the necessity for agita- 
tion may prove a double misfortune. The sense of injustice which 
accompanies it invites to mere belligerency and talk of militant 
organization. The permanent compensations of teaching are 
likely for the time to be overlooked and only the question of money 
stressed. The demagogue and the time-server has his day and 
his followers—too many followers. Meanwhile the judicious 
grieve. 

This state of affairs should be clearly understood and its dan- 
gers guarded. If teaching, well on the way to being a genuine 
profession, should suddenly become merely a trade, the loss would 
be immeasurable, for the glory of teaching is that it gives oppor- 
tunity for service and unmeasured service. That spirit must in 
no way be impaired. Trade-union measures might in some quarters 
bring quick economic results, but the loss in morale could never 
be atoned for. 


Gain and Loss 








NEWS AND NOTES 





THE MARYLAND COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The Maryland Council of Teachers of English held its annual 
meeting, in conjunction with the English Section of the Department of 
Secondary Education of the Maryland State Teachers’ Association, in 
the Western High School, Baltimore, on Wednesday, December 31, at 
2:30 P.M. The program had been arranged by the president of the 
Maryland Council, Dr. Henry S. West, principal of the State Normal 
School, Towson, Maryland. 

Dean Harold?F. Cotterman, of the Maryland State College, read the 
first paper, on “ Vocational Information and Guidance through the Eng- 
lish Department.”’ The speaker pointed out the difference between the 
conception of vocational advice, with particular reference to placement 
or the definite selection of a vocation, and the newer term of educational 
guidance, which is primarily a system of educational experience destined 
to permit the pupil to explore, browse about, and try out, thus gaining 
some understanding of his own capacities, aptitudes, and interests. 
It is intended to point out to him the opportunities and possibilities of 
life and of education. Two new books on the subject were referred to: 
Brewer, The Vocational Guidance Movement, and Gowan and Wheatley, 
Occupations. 

Miss M. Louise Balls, of the Towson High School, presented a report 
on the revised course of study in English for Maryland high schools. 
This provides that literature shall be grouped according to pupils’ 
interests about as follows: first year, the short story and narrative poem; 
second year, novel and metrical tale; third year, oration and address; 
fourth year, lyric and essay. The aims and general material in com- 
position for each year were also outlined. 

Miss M. Lucetta Sisk, of Randallstown High School, discussed 
“Vocal Training and Speech Improvement in High Schools.” She 
referred to the history of the American speech movement, conducted by 
the English Council, for better articulation, pronunciation, and tone- 
production. Monotony, harshness, slovenliness, and nasality charac- 
terize the American voice, chiefly because of lack of muscular training 
in vocal organs. It is deplorable that the American high school has 
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never set up a standard of speech. Miss Sisk suggested that the Mary- 
land Council undertake a campaign in vocal training for the state. 

Miss Evelyn Gardner, of the Pocomoke High School, read the last 
paper, on “The Scope and Value of High-School Dramatics.” Miss 
Gardner discussed the drama as a union of all the arts, and showed the 
sense of power which a mastery of it bestows. She gave as one aim of 
high-school dramatics the teaching of the ability to see, hear, and enjoy 
a play of real merit. Play-production need not be confined to the three- 
or four-act play; the one-act play gives opportunity for more frequent 
change of casts. A good half of the time given to Shakesperean study 
may well be given to representation of particular scenes, after which 
pupils may criticize the method of presentation. 

The members of the Maryland Council then convened for a brief 
business session. The following officers for 1920 were elected: presi- 
dent, Andrew H. Krug, Baltimore City College; vice-president, Miss 
Margaret Edmonston, Laurel High School; secretary-treasurer, Miss 
M. Lucetta Sisk, Randallstown High School. 


ANDREW H. Kruc 





A CONFERENCE ON EXTENSION WORK IN ENGLISH 


At the meeting of the Extension Section of the National Council— 
the first national meeting of teachers of English primarily interested in 
extension classes—several general phases of this rapidly enlarged work 
were presented in brief addresses. Mr. Frank W. C. Hersey, of Harvard 
University, directed attention to the opportunity here of conveying 
instruction in English through subject-matter helpful in spreading right 
social ideals, with a view particularly to allaying the current unrest. 
Mrs. Clarence D. Kingsley, formerly of the Massachusetts State Board 
of Education, recounted certain experiences and devices used in pre- 
liminary work in Americanization. The materials for a course in 
English for American citizenship which she distributed were inspected 
with great interest. The range of extension work, it was noted, is al- 
most as comprehensive as that of all other branches of education. 

The chairman spoke of certain adaptations in college courses as 
desirable under the conditions of extension classes, with reference 
especially to presenting courses in short units and to the advantage in 
treating literature, of following the French method of explication des 
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textes. A very general discussion was held, in which Dean J. H. Ropes, 
of Harvard University, Professor Frederick H. Bair, of the University of 
Wisconsin, and others participated. No formal action was taken. 


Percy W. Lonc, Chairman 





SPEECH WEEK—AND AFTER 


Reports from all sides indicate that the observance of speech week 
was nation-wide, enthusiastic, and productive. In some places the date 
set proved unsatisfactory and other dates were chosen. Kansas cele- 
brated by sections under the inspiration of a proclamation from the 
governor himself. 

Parent-teacher clubs co-operated splendidly. The moving-picture 
theaters co-operated. Newsboys’ associations were interested. The 
rotary clubs took hold with customary vigor. Various clubs and 
societies, such as the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to English, 
sprang up. 

When a full account of the movement is available it will present a 
very interesting chapter in the history of American education. Mean- 
while suggestions as to the next steps are in order. 





THE PERIODICALS 


LATIN LOAN-WORDS 

An interesting paper on “The Pluralization of Latin Loan-Words in 
Present-Day American Speech” will be found in the Classical Journal 
for December, 1919. The author, Dr. Louise Pound, of the University 
of Nebraska, calls attention to the fact that “the tendency to rid the 
vernacular of foreign plurals by pluralizing loan-words according to the 
native method has operated since the entry of the first loan-words into 
the language.”’ She proceeds to illustrate the principle by the use of 
materials drawn for the most part from oral sources. The following 
classes of phenomena are represented: Latin plurals used as singulars, 
the newly created double plurals, -s plurals made from Latin singulars, 
and new Latin plurals. The article as a whole is concretely suggestive 
of the often overlooked fact that the English language is rapidly growing 
and changing. 

















a nc tina 
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CORRECTING ILLITERACY 


Under the striking title “Teaching Old Dogs New Tricks,” Mr. 
C. R. Rounds, of the English department of the Milwaukee Normal 
School, discourses interestingly about his experiences with the doughboys 
in France. Mr. Rounds was one of the persons selected by the Y.M.C.A. 
for its educational work abroad. He became, therefore, familiar with 
the results of the army tests and with the work done in the A.E.F. with 
adults who had little or no command of the language. He learned, he 
says, that men want to learn and that they can learn. One-fourth to 
one-fifth of the soldiers were unable to write a letter home or to read a 
newspaper; hence there was plenty of opportunity for instruction. 
Proceeding on the basis of the experience of the army, Mr. Rounds would 
suggest the rapid development of extension classes under the direction of 
normal schools and universities so as to raise the nation rapidly from its 
present sixth-grade level of education. The article appears in the 
Wisconsin Journal of Education for January. 


READING INTERESTS OF HIGH-SCHOOL STUDENTS 


A very concrete and suggestive study of the reading interests of 
junior-high-school students, by John C. Almack, of Eugene, Oregon, 
appears in the American Schoolmaster for January. After commenting 
upon the importance of books as an educative influence, the author 
states that the problem seems to be to select reading matter that will 
unify interests and needs. Such books are not to be found in the field of 
fiction alone. History, for example, will provide many volumes. In 
the attempt to gather definite data Mr. Almack put a number of specific 
questions to junior-high-school students. Three hundred and eighty- 
five pupils (218 girls and 167 boys) of the seventh, eighth, and ninth 
grades were represented. Among the questions asked were: Of all 
the books read which do you like best? Why did you like it? In 
choosing a book to read what influenced you most, suggestions of the 
teacher or of your classmates; title of the book, appearance, place on 
the shelf, or what? Lists of books most often named are given. 
Specimen titles which lead are The Little Shepherd of Kingdom Come, 
American Hero Stories, Ben Hur, The Treasure Hunters, and One Hundred 
Years of Warfare. 


ECHOES OF SPEECH WEEK 


If one may judge by the reports which come to hand, the observance 
of Better Speech Week in November, 1919, was nation-wide and success- 
ful. One of the best accounts of what was done will be found in the 
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English Leaflet of the New England Association of Teachers of English 
for December, 1919. We are informed that the observance in Malden, 
for example, lay in three fields, the moving-picture theater, the press, 
and the schools. Four cities co-operated in purchasing films, and a 
specialist of one of the photoplay corporations gave his time in preparing 
two-minute films for presentation. The local papers published news 
items and editorials, and the Boston Herald supported the movement 
with a good editorial. All departments of the schools were enlisted, 
even the typewriting department, which had a lively time contest in 
writing slogans. Striking features reported from other cities include 
“displays of bugs” which went down the corridors bearing on their backs 
‘vile expressions,”’ the writing of letters by the business English classes 
to well-known firms, notes in the church announcements prepared by the 
ministers, and the display of slogans in automobiles and street cars. 
Follow-up work has been undertaken, including the formation of Better- 
English Clubs. 

A typical account at length of American Speech Week in one locality 
will be found in the High School Quarterly for January. This was pre- 
pared by Miss Mattie A. Burtchaell, of the Commercial High School in 
Atlanta, Georgia. Here the well-known features of the observance 
appear, such as the use of posters, cartoons, processions, stump speaking, 
advertising, stunts, tag day, and the like. 





USEFUL DOCUMENTS 


The University of Illinois Bulletin No. 9, Volume XVII, is devoted to 
the “First Annual Report of the Bureau of Educational Research.”’ 
The report contains a full account of the projects on which the Bureau is 
engaged, together with a descriptive price list of standard tests which 
the Bureau is ready to furnish. Send twenty-five cents to the Bureau at 
Urbana, Illinois—The Board of Education of Newark, New Jersey, has 
published a Syllabus in Language for the Elementary Schools, which was 
prepared by a committee of teachers under the chairmanship of Mr. Max 
J. Herzberg, of the Central Commercial and Manual Training High 
School. The material in the syllabus is arranged by topics and is 
. readily accessible through the Table of Contents and the Index. Address 
David B. Corson, Superintendent of Schools.—The Board of Education 
of the state of Virginia has issued as Bulletin No. 2, Volume II, a “‘ Man- 
ual of the Courses of Study for the High Schools of Virginia.’’ The 
course in English is one of the most suggestive which have so far been 
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issued. Address the Superintendent of Public Instruction at Richmond.— 
The University of the State of New York has published a new syllabus 
in English for the elementary schools and also a special bulletin on oral 
English, prepared by Mr. F. H. Bair. Address the Commissioner of 
Education, Albany, New York.—Bulletins Nos. 16 and 17 of the Board 
of Education of Chicago are devoted to ‘‘ The Teaching of Reading” and 
to a “List of Required Spelling Words.”—The latest issues of Type 
Studies and Lesson Plans prepared by Charles McMurry and published 
by George Peabody College for Teachers are ‘‘The New Library for 
George Peabody College” (Vol. IV, No. 3, price ten cents), and “ Daniel 
Boone” (Vol. IV, No. 4, price fifteen cents). Address the author at 
Nashville, Tennessee.—Literature and Music, a manual for teachers and 
students in school and home, by J. Milnor Dorey and Louis Mohler, is 
5 the latest publication of the Columbia Graphophone Company. Address 
the company at the Woolworth Building, New York City.—Recent 
publications of the Bureau of Education at Washington are as follows: 
Statement of the Commissioner of Education to the Secretary of the Interior, 
Monthly Record of Current Educational Publications, List of References on 
Teachers’ Salaries, The Application of Commercial Advertising Methods 
to University Extension, The Kindergarten as an Americanizer, An Ab- 
stract of the Report on the Public School System of Memphis, Tennessee, 
Modern Education in China,—Bulletins Nos. 43, 52, 37 of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education bear titles as follows: ‘Survey of the 
Needs in the Field of Vocational Home Economics Education,” ‘‘The 
Labor Audit,” “Theory and Practice, Outlines of Instruction in Related 
Subjects for the Machinist’s Trade.” 




















BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.]} 


A History of American Literature. By Percy H. Boynton. Ginn & Co., 

1919. Pp. 513. 

A college textbook with an admirable equipment of references and topics and 
problems for study. 
Modern American Poetry. By Louis UNTERMEYER. New York: Harcourt, 

Brace, & Howe, 1919. Pp.170. $1.40. 

An anthology of contemporary poetry in which about eighty writers are rep- 
resented. The book is justly called an “introduction.” The use of it in class or 
elsewhere will surely lead to further reading. 

Junior English Grammar. By C. H. Warp. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 

1919. Pp. 152. 

Mainly a practice book; 1,464 illustrative sentences are included. 

The Art of the Novelist. By HENRY BuRROWES LATHROP. New York: Dodd, 

Mead & Co., 1919. Pp. 291. $1.75. 

Intended to aid novel readers who desire to attain to “reflective appreciation.”’ 
How to Write Special Feature Articles. By WiLLarD G. BLEYER. Boston: 

Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 373. $2.25. 

Practical advice in untechnical language, with very numerous illustrative 
examples. 








NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
LARGEST IN THE WEST NO INITIAL ENROLLMENT FEE 


In 1920 the West will pay the largest salaries ever paid teachers. 
Schools elect earlier than usual. Enroll now. 


R. R. Alexander, Manager - - - - - - BOISE, IDAHO 

















6,534 WESTERN REFERENCE TEACHERS WANTED 


During 1918-19 we received official request from employers in forty-three states and four foreign 

countries for 6,534 teachers for schools and colleges from kindergarten to university. Our eighth 

year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers direct. This is why our 

members are usually chosen. They are wanted. No enrollment fee necessary. If you want a 

position with the progressive employers who depend upon our professional service for teachers you 
must use the same service they use. 


THE WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 347 Journal Building, Kansas City, Missouri 


























